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INSTALLATION ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE: 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK’ 


Mr. CuarmMAN: I accept the seal of The 
College of the City of New York as a sym- 
hol of the authority conferred upon me by 
the Board of Trustees when it elected me 
to serve my Alma Mater as president. 
Here in this presence I repeat the promise 
I made to the trustees, the faculty and the 
alumni to serve the college faithfully and 
to the best of my ability. My efforts, I 
hope, will not be merely those of a spe- 
cialist jealously guarding his professional 
reputation, but rather those of a loving son 
hoping and praying that through affection- 
ate devotion he may be privileged to con- 
tribute to the usefulness of his college to 
humanity. 

On this occasion I am pleased with the 


presence of our nearest neighbors, Presi- 
dent Butler and Chancellor Brown, and 
also of Chancellor Capen and Dr. Graves. 
They are indeed good comrades, whose 


ideals | approve and applaud and in whose 
company I am willing to go on the path 
of educational duty. 

Four distinguished men have held this 
office of president. There was the stern 
disciplinarian, Horace Webster ; the gallant 
soldier, General Alexander Stewart Webb; 
the poet, John Huston Finley, and the phi- 
losopher, Sidney Edward Mezes. All con- 
tributed to the life and ideals of the col- 
lege. They were men in whose footsteps 
one can be proud to follow—and also hum- 
ble, because of the thought that it will be 
hard indeed to earry so high the banners 


1 Delivered on May 7, 1928. 





of truth and service which they so nobly 
bore. 

I knew all these men well, except only 
Horace Webster. They were my friends, 
as were also such members of the old fac- 
ulty as Adolph Werner, Alfred Compton, 
R. Ogden Doremus, William Stratford and 
Charles Herbermann. These professors 
welcomed me, when as a boy of fourteen 
I entered the preparatory division of the 
college. Ever since that time I have been 
in close touch with the college, learning to 
know more and more about it, and to hold 
it closer to my heart. I revere its foun- 
ders and subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
noble principles of democratic education 
for which it stands; I know its history 
and rejoice in the services its distinguished 
sons have rendered mankind; I know the 
men of the present faculty and appreciate 
the privilege of working with them; I 
know the students and welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help them to become cultivated, 
effective and loyal citizens of these United 
States. 

Eighty-one years ago, to-day, the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, on the 
application of Townsend Harris and his 
associates, enacted a law enabling the peo- 
ple of this city to found an institution of 
higher learning to crown and complete 
their public-school system. In the words 
of the founders who petitioned the Legis- 
lature, the object of the institution was ‘‘to 
bring the advantages of the best education 
that any school in our country can give, 
within the reach of all the children of the 
city whose genius, capacity and desire of 
attainment are such as to render it reason- 
ably certain that they may be made, and 
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by such means would become eminently 
useful to society.”” To them, the Free 
Academy, which subsequently became The 
College of the City of New York, seemed 
essential to the preservation of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

It is hardly necessary for us to inquire 
whether or not those institutions are worth 
preserving. We can take it for granted 
that most of us desire as much individual 
liberty as is compatible with equal rights 
for all, and we subscribe without reserva- 
tion to the fundamental principles of our 
state and federal constitutions. It is also 
reasonably clear that in a democracy like 
ours, where all citizens share in shaping the 
social life, where each is guaranteed equal- 
ity of opportunity and required to find his 
place in the community through competi- 
tion, there can be no doubt that education 
is an essential public function. Such a 
state must develop its human resources to 
the highest degree if it is to survive as 
a successful commonwealth. Furthermore, 
fairness to the individual requires that all 
shall have equal access to the sources of 
enlightenment. 

But what sort of education did our foun- 
ders deem appropriate preparation for 
effective citizenship? They said that they 
desired an institution which would partake 
of the character of the best cultural col- 
leges of America and the polytechnic 
schools of Europe. Although not clearly 
formulated, it was evident that they wished 
to combine broad cultivation with practical 
effectiveness. Indeed, we may well con- 
ceive the educated man to be one who is 
broadly acquainted with the world in which 
he lives and capable of performing some 
function worthily in that world. The two 
basic thoughts of our founders were that 
democracy needs public education, and 
that education should make men both broad 
and capable. 

At this time it may be well to consider 
the nature of education in general and the 
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particular place in the whole process of , 
college like ours. Education begins 
birth and continues as long as there is life. 
It flows from all the experiences of life, for 
living and learning are inseparable. jj 
the impressions that crowd in upon 1s 
from our daily contacts with relatives and 
friends, from business and _ professional 


activities, from work and play, from 


theaters, magazines, books, papers, works 
of art, music and the church—all are 
mvulding us and shaping our personalities, 

Most of these impressions from current 
life are haphazard and unorganized. Some 
of them are, however, deliberately planned 
and controlled in order to influence people 
in this or that direction. Agencies of sales. 
manship, with profit as the motive, seek 
to educate people to desire and purchase 
particular articles. Some are agencies of 
propaganda seeking adherents to this or 
that cause. 

In contrast to both the disorganized ex- 
periences and also those organized by biased 
agencies, we find the schools which have 
their own methods and motives. The first 
task of the professional educator is to 
garner the experience of past generations 
and present it in convenient form to each 
new generation so that those living may 
quickly assimilate what it took the race 
ages to learn. Then they must interpret 
current life and also reach out for new 
truth which will widen the limits of know!- 
edge. All this is done in the spirit of truth 
and service. The motive is to liberate and 
not to confine, to give the individual greater 
capacity for self-determination and not to 
pledge him to unexamined conclusions 0 
reduce him to the status of a slave. Its 
purpose is to enable him to take responsible 
command of his own life and make it tel! 
in the work of the world. The public 
school, the college and the university look 
for no profit, and they back no biased prop- 
aganda. They are humble seekers after 
the truth in so far as the truth is known 0 
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a given age and they welcome with glad- 
ness new revelations even when they have 
the effect of exposing the fallacy of beliefs 
formerly cherished as true by the teachers 
themselves. 

The forces that surround us and educate 
us are numerous, subtle and effective. 
They teach us many things which are not 
true, and they sometimes build up in us 
prejudices and hates. It is peculiarly the 
function of a liberal arts college to give to 
the student the means of understanding the 
present in the light of the past and of en- 
abling him to make accurate observations 
and draw valid inferences. It should give 
him the seeing eye and the attentive ear, 
the well-balanced mind and the heart of 
freedom and courage. 

It is not until the college age that the 
average youth is ready to master the tools 
of the scholar and to experience a scientific 
love for truth. College faculties have at 
their command the age of maturing intelli- 
gence, of high courage and ideal enthu- 
siasms. It rests with us to make the most 
of this period of infolding personality. 

Of course, we can not teach the whole 
range of human knowledge, but we can lay 
good foundations and arouse intellectual 
curiosity which will continue well on in 
life. If we are successful, we shall have 
made the student free. He will have few 
fears and prejudices; he will face each new 
situation with a ealm spirit and an open 
mind. Always looking for new light and 
truly benevolent toward his fellowmen, he 
will gaze with serene eye upon whatever 
life may present, and value or reject it on 
an intelligent basis. He will be a sane pro- 
gressive, a liberal in the best sense of the 
word and one whose life and work will be 
a blessing to his fellowmen. 

But broad cultivation must be supple- 
mented by effeetive mastery in some field 
of endeavor. One of the faults of Amer- 
lean education is that of delaying too long 
the professional or specialized studies and 
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of failing to lay a solid foundation of pre- 
professional training. We must arrange 
our programs so that upon the broad base 
of prescribed, general studies there will be 
built professional or vocational groups 
which can be completed by the under- 
graduate or which can form the introduc- 
tion to the professional school. 

There is no incompatibility between the 
cultural aim and that of professional com- 
petency. Indeed, each daily task, thought- 
fully performed, may serve as a gate to 
broad and beautiful gardens of scientific 
and philosophical thought. And the ab- 
stractions of the scholar are more fully 
grasped if there is experience with some of 
their practical applications. Our ideal is 
the scholar who can be of practical service 
and the workman who brings the scholarly 
attitude to his work. And this ideal can 
be attained at all levels of intelligence, 
from that of the humblest craftsman to the 
most erudite philosopher. 

This ideal can be well worked out in the 
program of the College of the City of New 
York. Besides the liberal arts college, we 
have our schools of technology, of educa- 
tion and of business. All these schools 
must impart professional instruction, but 
their work rests on a broad cultural base. 
They aim to produce effective workers to be 
sure, but also cultivated, broad-minded 
citizens of the democracy. 

This balance of breadth and skill will in- 
sure effective work and happiness in ser- 
vice. Work becomes elevated and interest- 
ing; it has dignity and inspiration. There 
is no limit to the widening vistas of medita- 
tion, on the one hand, and of practical ser- 
vice, on the other. One of the richest 
blessings of life is that of work about which 
one can think and plan, and which one can 
link to the beautiful ideas of thousands of 
others who worked and thought in this and 
in other generations. 

These ideals of scholarship in action can 
be applied to all the divisions of the Col- 
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lege of the City of New York. Located in 
the metropolis, we have nearly fourteen 
thousand students who work in the indus- 
tries by day and continue their studies at 
night. Surely they will appreciate the 
cultural importance of work and the prac- 
tical value of liberal studies. 

This is not merely a college for four or 
five thousand undergraduates who are 
fortunate enough to be going through its 
liberal arts courses by day. It is a great 
center of light and service to the whole 
metropolis. It has aid for the army of 
teachers in the public schools, it has in- 
struction for those in the government em- 
ploy, it stands ready to help municipal 
authorities with expert service, and it 
opens wide its doors to all who are quali- 
fied to attend courses and lectures at night. 

Furthermore, it cooperates with the 
Stadium Concert Committee in bringing 
the finest philharmonic music to the public, 
and its professors conduct art courses in 
cooperation with the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

I have not the time to describe all the 
services of this college within the walls and 
without, and even through the ether by 
wireless, but it is and will continue to be 
a vital part of the city’s life, serving as a 
great reservoir of intellectual wealth and 
civic leadership. 

In all its work, the college has certain 
ideals. First it admits to its courses only 
those who are well qualified to pursue 
them. It has no sympathy with the pro- 
posal that all who want to go to college may 
do so. It stands firmly on the proposition 
that publie funds can not be wasted on the 
unfit. The college stands also for real 
achievement as the basis of continued at- 
tendance. It is no country club in which 
irresponsible boys may grow into graceful 
and almost equally irresponsible young 
men. It is a place of hard work with room 
in it only for the competent student. En- 
ecouraging clean, amateur athletics and 
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wholesome extra-curriculum activities, ij 
insists that the prime purpose of the ¢o). 
lege is to produce competent scholars, 

Although there are here before me more 
than half a hundred college and university 
presidents and the representatives of nearly 
three hundred institutions of higher learn. 
ing, I have avoided all matters of academic 
detail. My object to-night is to pledge my 
services to this college and to interpret its 
spirit in broad and simple terms to the 
people of the whole city, many of whom 
are listening in on the radio. I want them 
to know that we are trying to enrich the 
community with able scholars who wil! not 
be pedants; with skilled workers who will 
cherish the scholar’s love for truth; with 
citizens who will be both loyal and liberal; 
with thoughtful students who will, with 
each widening of their horizon of knowl- 
edge, catch more inspiring glimpses of 
eternal truths that can not be confined in 
the formulae of the mortal mind. 

In conclusion, I may say that I believe 
that all of our toil and all our study, while 
it will tend to make us more comfortable 
and prosperous, will, above all, bring us 
closer to a realization of the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. 

We know that our little grasp of the 
knowledge of to-day will give way to new 
knowledge; we know that our scientific 
prophecies which seem valid now will some 
day fail and where there are tongues, they 
shall cease. Now, in the sight of the Al: 
mighty, we are as little children who are 
preparing to put away childish things ; now 
we see truth as through a glass darkly, bu! 
if we study and toil in sincerity and in 
faith, we shall some day see face to face 
and know even as we are known. 

May our college be a house of light in 
which there will dwell knowledge and ski! 
peace and truth, and, above all, love for hv- 
manity. 
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URBAN INFLUENCES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


VI. Tse Service or THE URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue end of the first decade of the pres- 
ent century found the English urban 
universities fully constituted and diligent 
in service. Their importance and useful- 
ness had made a deep impression on the 
public mind. Great masses of the middle- 
class population, to whom ‘‘university’’ 
had been but a name, now began to look 
forward to the possibility of higher educa- 
tion for their sons and daughters. Even 
the poorest workpeople found opportunity 
to acquire knowledge through the recently 
instituted Tutorial Classes or in Extension 
Lectures. It is but natural enough that 
the great majority of the English people 
became firm supporters of the new type of 
university. A certain note of dissent was 


audible, to be sure, among the more radical 
sections of the labor movement, who dis- 
trusted all universities, and also among the 


more conservative of the older university 
element who believed that real education 
lay only in the Humanities. There was 
also, as is ever the case regarding public 
institutions, a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the propriety of expending public 
funds for higher training. But no one 
doubted that these new universities had 
come to stay, and no one who studied their 
work with an unprejudiced eye could fail 
to see the potential benefit to city and 
nation which lay within their power to 
achieve. 

One of the major tests of suecess for an 
urban institution is its ability to adapt 
itself to local conditions and to serve local 
needs. Let us apply this test to the new 
English universities and try to draw a pic- 
ture of the service rendered in each of the 
cities. Work in adult education, however, 
now carried on by all universities will not 
be ineluded in this description, but will be 
more fully treated in another place. 
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Durham, the oldest of the urban institu- 
tions, in point of original foundation, may 
only be reckoned as belonging to this type 
on the basis of its more recent establish- 
ments at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Here are 
located the College of Medicine and Arm- 
strong College, with special facilities for 
research in engineering and hydraulics, 
agriculture, marine biology, ete. Diplomas 
are offered also in architecture, naval archi- 
tecture, mining, fine arts, commerce, and, 
more recently, in law. The correlation 
with Newcastle and her coal mines, her iron 
and shipping industries, is apparent. 
However, Durham is also the university of 
the entire County of Durham and serves 
agricultural interests by general courses in 
agriculture, dairying and forestry. For 
this purpose the university controls and 
uses for teaching and research several 
county and crown estates. Recently a 
school for pure science was opened at 
Durham.' 

The University of London is so enormous 
an institution that several volumes would 
be required to tell in detail of its history 
and present activities. In a city like Lon- 
don practically every branch of human 
interest is represented in some form or con- 
nection. The university’s field, therefore, 
is the whole field of human knowledge. A 
distinction is still made between ‘‘internal 
students,’’ duly matriculated at schools of 
the university and in actual residence, and 
‘‘external students’’ who have pursued 
their studies elsewhere and who are ad- 
mitted, without requirement of residence, 
to examinations for all degrees except those 
in medicine, mining and architecture. The 
external type of degree is the original one 


1 The writer desires to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness for parts of the material in this chapter to 
the calendars (catalogs) of the various institutions, 
and to the British Empire Universities Yearbook ; 
also to the numerous university faculty members, 
whom he met in his visits to the universities, and 
who gave information with unvarying courtesy and 
willingness. 
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of the University.’’ The senate consists of 
the chancellor, the chairman of convoca- 
tion’ and 54 other members, of whom 16 are 
appointed by convocation and 16 by the 
faculties. The chancellor* is elected by 
convocation and the vice-chancellor by the 
senate, annually, from among its members.°® 
The senate, while it is the highest authority, 
deals principally with questions affecting 
the university policy as a whole. It has 
three standing committees: (1) On Inter- 
nal Work of the University; (2) on Exter- 
nal Students, and (3) on the Extension of 
University Teaching and the Examination 
and Inspection of Seeondary Schools. 
Perhaps no other urban institution in the 
world has wielded so powerful an influence 
upon its city and upon its nation as has the 
University of London. The policy of 
giving ‘‘external’’ examinations has drawn 
to it aspirants for its degrees from all parts 
of the British Empire. With more than a 
thousand teachers and nearly 10,000 reg- 
istered internal students it ranks among 
the largest of the world’s universities. 
Even more imposing is the table® on page 
616, which shows the total numbers of stu- 
dents who have taken degrees since the 
foundation of the university in 1836. De- 


grees in Household and Social Science, 
Estate Management and Commerce have 
only recently been granted. 


The year 1900, at the threshold of the 
new century, marked not only the reconsti- 
tution of the University of London, but also 
the incorporation by Royal Charter of the 
University of Birmingham. Unlike the 
older Victoria University, Birmingham rep- 
resents an institution founded by citizens 
‘0 serve their own community. While it 








*The convoeation consists of graduates of the 
wiversity who have attained the age of 21 years, 
together with members of the three standing com- 
mttees of the senate. 

4The office of chancellor is purely honorary. 

_ General Information for Internal Students, The 
University of London Press, Ltd., London, 1925. 
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has sometimes been called the University of 
the Midlands and does actually exercise a 
wide sphere of influence,* yet it is pri- 
marily Birmingham’s own institution, 
owing its existence to two Birmingham 
citizens, Sir Josiah Mason, the founder of 
the Mason College, and Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who helped secure its charter. Per- 
haps few other English cities take so much 
local pride in their university, or aid it so 
generously, as does Birmingham. The 
organization is a comparatively simple one, 
there being but four faculties ; science, arts, 
medicine and commerce. It is significant 
that the faculty of science is first and oldest 
of the four, being based on the original gift 
of Sir Josiah Mason. In Birmingham’s 
teeming activity it has found an excellent 
field for cooperation and now includes the 
following boards: 

The Board of Mathematical Studies 

The Board of Physical Studies 

The Board of Chemical Studies 


The Board of Biological Studies 
The Board of Engineering Studies 


Great attention has been given to the 
practical applications of science particu- 
larly useful to the city. The university 
contains the British School of Malting and 
Brewing, and also gives degrees or diplomas 
in oil engineering and refining, mining, 
publie health and dentistry. The B.Se. 
courses in mining involve practical work 
under ground. 

The usual subjects are included under 
the arts faculty. There is an affiliation 
with two theological colleges, and extensive 
work is given in music. The faculty of 
commerce includes, among others, courses 
in industrial administration and accounting 
for engineers. The Department of Educa- 
tion trains teachers for the primary and 
secondary schools, and grants are made by 

6 Its Court of Governors includes, in addition to 
members of the Birmingham City Council, repre- 


sentatives of many different county, city and bor- 
ough councils, and education committees. 
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TOTAL GRADUATES, ETC., TO 31ST DECEMBER, 1924 

























































































Faculty Degree of Diploma Men 
Theology Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) 585 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 5 
Doctor of Divinity (D.D.) 27 
Arts Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 8,844 
Master of Arts (M.A.) ....... 1,123 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 24 
Doctor of Literature (D.Litt.) 77 
Teacher’s Diploma 565 
Laws Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 1,420 
Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) ...... 138 
Music Bachelor of Music (B.Muss.) ...:cceccceccocsccosssocesneenceeseeeseree 60 
Doetor of Music (D.Mus.) . no | een 18 
Medicine Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
(M.B., B.S.) 5,075 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 1,782 
Master of Surgery (MB) .ccccccccccecceccsscccencsecesenseesnerneemne 197 
Science Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) 8,258 
Bachelor of Science (Horticulture) (B.Se.) 5 
Bachelor of Science (Agriculture) (B.Se.) L 111 
Bachelor of Science (Veterinary Science) (B.Se.). 20 
Bachelor of Science (Household and Social Science) 
(B.Se.) 0 
Bachelor of Science (Estate Management) ( B. Se. ) 6 
Bachelor of Science by Research (B.Se.) —........... 24 
Master of Science (M.Sc.) 307 
Doetor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 134 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 459 
Engineering Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) 2,780 
Bachelor of Science (Mining) (B.Se.) and (Metal- 
lurgy) (B.Sc.) 123 
Master of Science (M.Sc.) 23 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 5 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 27 
Economics Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) 532 
Bachelor of Science by Research (B.Se.) —........... x 0 
Master of Science (M.Sc.) 26 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 17 
Doctor of Science (D.Se.) 41 
Bachelor of Commerce (B. Com.) 291 
Master of Commerce (M.Com.) ae 
33,129 


the board of education to students in train- 
ing. Considerable practical work is re- 
quired of students in the Department of 
Social Study, and special attention is given 
to the needs of trade-union officials and 
those who desire to engage in public ad- 
ministration. The university gains a very 
close touch with the city’s industrial life, 
by its affiliation with the Midland Institute. 


10 
13 


12,546 


304 


45,688 


The University of Manchester presents 4 
more complicated picture than does Bir- 


mingham. 


Its earlier connection 


with 


Liverpool and Leeds in the Victoria Uni- 
versity, and its longer period of develop- 
ment have made possible an organization 
second only to London in size and variety. 
There are nine faculties: 
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Arts (ineluding School of Architecture) 
Science 
Law 


Medicine (including departments of dental 
science, pharmaceutics, bacteriology and 
preventive medicine and public health) 

Music 

Commerce 

Theology 

Technology (provided by the Municipal Col- 
lege of Technology) 

Education (training for work in secondary, 
elementary and day continuation schools, 
etc.) 

It would be difficult to give in detail all 
the connections which this university has 
established with its community. Naturally 
the field of seience has offered the broadest 
opportunity. The affiliation with the Man- 
chester Municipal College of Technology, 
one of the great engineering colleges of the 
world, has been particularly advantageous. 
Founded in 1824 as a mechanics’ institute, 
this institution is now of university rank in 
much of its work, although it still wisely 
provides vocational training in its evening 
courses for working men, touching in this 
latter field all the great local industries. 
Perhaps no other college in England so 
closely resembles the American municipal 
university in its government and support 
as does the Manchester Municipal College 
of Technology. Transferred to the city in 
1892, its buildings and most of its equip- 
ment belong to the Manchester City Council 
and its support comes largely from this 
source. Among its governing bodies the 
city council is first. In this respect the 
college has gone even farther into the realm 
of municipal control than have the Ameri- 
tan municipal universities, none of which 
is directly responsible to a city council. So 
remarkably is its work correlated with 
Manchester’s industrial activities that an 
outline of courses is herewith reproduced 
In its entirety.” 

_* Prospectus of University Courses in the Mu- 
neipal College of Technology, Manchester, Session 
1925-26 (p. 25), Manchester, 1925. 


The work of the college includes: 


Advanced study and research in various 
branches of science and technology. 

University courses in the faculty of technology 

extending over three years and leading to 
degrees and certificates in: 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Sanitary engineering 
Applied chemistry 
(a) General chemical technology 
(b) Chemistry of textiles (bleaching, dye- 
ing, printing and finishing) 
(c) Paper manufacture 
(d) Metallurgy and assaying 
(e) Chemical technology of brewing 
(f) Electro-chemistry 
(g) Photography 
(h) Coloring matters (higher course) 
(i) Foodstuffs (higher course) 
(j) Fuels (higher course) 
Textile industries 
Mining 

Full-time courses extending over two years in 
the department of industrial administration 
and over three years in the building depart- 
ment. 

Senior technical and vocational courses extend- 
ing over two years. 

Part-time day courses for engineers and other 
apprentices whose employers allow them to 
devote one whole day per week to study. 

Part-time evening courses, involving atten- 
dance on three evenings a week for five 
years, which, although they can not cover the 
whole ground of the university courses, af- 
ford an alternative means of acquiring that 
training in scientific principles and their 
application which is required to fit a man, 
if he possesses the character and personal 
qualities essential to a manager, to occupy 
effectively a position of responsibility in in- 
dustrial affairs; and 

Other part-time classes for advanced study and 
research, or in preparation for the external 
degrees of the University of London, or in 
technological or trade subjects, or in various 
branches of natural science, or in other sub- 
jects of which particulars are given in the 
latter part of the college calendar. 


The University of Manchester possesses 


numerous valuable libraries, among them a 
Municipal Reference Library of 265,000 
volumes. The Fielden School is organized 
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mainly for demonstration, training and re- 
search in education. The university was a 
pioneer in establishing a public-health lab- 
oratory, working in close cooperation with 
the public authorities. The Manchester 
Museum is housed in the university build- 
ings and serves the university for teaching 
purposes. In fact, there is a remarkable 
cooperation between practically every uni- 
versity department and the city. Perhaps 
no other English university has attained 
such complete success in this particular. 

Strange to American ideas is the inclu- 
sion of schools and faculties of theology in 
publie universities. Yet they form a part 
of several of the English urban institutions. 
At Manchester and Birmingham their pres- 
ence is especially unexpected, since the 
founders of both the Mason College and of 
Owens College declared specifically against 
theological teaching. In both cases this 
difficulty has been met by a relationship of 
affiliation with the theological schools, 
rather than by actually incorporating them 
into the university. In such association is 
evident the old theological tradition which 
was responsible for so much in building the 
earlier universities. 

To outline in detail the work of each of 
the urban universities, particularly in defi- 
nition of its service to the city, would be 
largely a matter of repetition. Liverpool, 
for instance, gives a picture not greatly un- 
like Manchester. There are, however, but 
five faculties: 

Arts (with schools of architecture, social 
studies, local history and records, Rus- 
sian studies; department of civic design, 
commerce and education) 

Science 

Medicine (with schools of dental surgery, 
hygiene, tropical medicine and veterinary 
science ) 

Law 

Engineering 

The trend of work is differentiated from 
that of the other universities by Liverpool’s 
location as a seaport and its resulting rela- 
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tions with the other countries of the world. 
Thus arose its interest in foreign languages 
its School of Tropical Medicine, with re. 
search laboratories also at Manaos and 
Sierra Leone, the courses in oceanography, 
tidal research, marine biology, shipping, 
naval architecture, ete. Like many of the 
other universities Liverpool carries on work 
in public health, commerce, civic design, 
practical social study and those other fields 
for cooperation commonly found in great 
cities. 

True to the industrial interests which 
have made it a great city, Leeds has estab- 
lished a university, where scientific investi- 
gation plays.a major part. In industrial 
chemistry particularly, the University of 
Leeds has taken the lead in useful coopera- 
tion with manufacturing interests. It is 
one of the three universities of the world 
to which the leather industry has turned 
for help in the solution of problems in tan- 
ning and dyeing and where, as a result, 
special laboratories on a large scale for re- 
search in leather have been cooperatively 
established.* The leather industries divi- 
sion® at the university has a professor, two 
lecturers, a demonstrator and two assis- 
tants. It receives assistance from the 
Skinners’ Company of the City of London, 
and from members of the leather trades in 
many other places. There is an advisory 
committee composed of representatives of 
the university and of the leather manufac- 
turing interests. In 1914 the Procter In- 
ternational Research Laboratory was ¢h- 
dowed by public subscription to commemo- 
rate the services of Professor H. R. Procter 
to science and the leather industry. 

Perhaps the major cooperative activity 
at Leeds is the division of textile industries, 
originally endowed by the Clothworkers 


8The other two are the Université de Lyo™, 
France, and the University of Cincinnati (mt 
nicipally supported) in the United States. 

® For more detailed information, see Twenty-first 
Report, 1924-25, of Leeds University. 
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Company of the City of London. Closely 
connected with this is the work in color 
chemistry and dyeing, also endowed by the 
(lothworkers’ Company. As a great center 
of the textile industry, Leeds supports this 
work enthusiastically. At the university 
more than twenty persons are engaged in 
instruction in textiles and dyeing. In 
mining, also, the activities of the university 
have been shaped by the cooperation of in- 
dustry, considerable help having been re- 
ceived from the Drapers’ Company of the 
City of London, and the West Yorkshire 
(Coal Owners’ Association. 

Cooperation of a similar sort is carried 
on in the faculty of technology with the 
coal, gas and fuel industries. It is note- 
worthy that Leeds has a faculty of science 
and also a faculty of technology, or applied 
science, comparable in part to what is called 
in the United States ‘‘industrial chem- 
istry,’ or ‘‘chemical engineering.’’ At 
Leeds, however, both engineering and agri- 
culture are included under the faculty of 
technology. There are, in addition, facul- 
ties of art, science and medicine. In tech- 
nological studies, the university believes in 
the admixture of practical work. In en- 
gineering a year of practical experience in 
factories is advised before the course is be- 
gun. Mining students receive practical in- 
struction in mines under arrangements 
made with local owners. Even in com- 
merece affiliation is made with the printing 
department of the Leeds Central Technical 
School with a view to recognition of its 
classes as part of the course for the degree 
of B.Com. This is particularly striking in 
view of the general lack of interest of the 
English universities in the sandwich plan 
of engineering training originated at Glas- 
gow, or the cooperative plan used in the 
United States. Unlike some of the other 
Universities, Leeds also carries on evening 
courses for advanced students in technolog- 
eal subjects, in cooperation with the Leeds 
and West Riding Education Committees. 
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While vocational evening courses of a non- 
university grade are quite common at sev- 
eral of the English universities, those of a 
university rank for advanced students are 
much rarer. Even at the great Manchester 
Municipal College of Technology, an insti- 
tution of the highest rank, most of the 
evening courses are purely vocational in 
nature. It is this fact, as already men- 
tioned, which differentiates English univer- 
sity evening classes in technological sub- 
jects from our own evening work in the 
United States, and which makes it so diffi- 
cult in England to obtain a degree in tech- 
nology by evening work alone. 

In many respects the University of Leeds 
manifests a spirit and an activity which re- 
eall our American university conditions 
perhaps more nearly than those of any 
other English university. Quite recently a 
campaign was carried on for half a million 
pounds with a technique not unlike that to 
be found on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Having made itself a real servant of its 
city, the university has not hesitated to em- 
phasize its claim to public and private sup- 
port and the result has been an excellent 
one. Leeds draws a rather unusually large 
part of its income from local education au- 
thorities, i.e., from various neighboring city 
and county councils, as well as from the 
Leeds City Council. For purposes of in- 
formation the following analysis of its in- 
come may prove to be of interest :*° 


Per cent. 
From the Government ... PMR 
‘¢ the Local Education Authorities11. 30 
at & tS Se eee — 
at gS 5 
Be FE  iiictas ties 
A os 8 


10 University Pamphlet: ‘‘The Development 
Scheme’’ (p. 6), December, 1925. 

11 The contribution of the Leeds City Council is 
the product of a penny rate (tax), and amounted 
in 1924-25 to 11,387 pounds. In addition the coun- 
cil pays the fees of its scholars and free students. 
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Perhaps the most comprehensive sum- 
mary of the spirit and function of this 
wide-awake and modern university may be 
found in its own statement’? of its fune- 
tions: 

In association with schools and local education 


authorities, to provide a crown to the edu- 
cational system of its area. 


To promote learning by offering facilities to 
students from every part of the world. 

To train teachers to carry on the work of edu- 
cation in schools, colleges and universities. 
To add to knowledge by research and by the 

publication of its results. 


By research and advice and the education of 
men and women, to help commerce and in- 
dustry and the professions. 


To aid the progress of civilization by sending 
out from the university men and women who 
have acquired ideals of conduct and human 
relationships through learning and culture 
and through a common life in which all 
types and all nationalities rub shoulders in 
classroom, corridors and hostels and on the 
playing fields. 

By varied forms of adult education to help 
those who have not had opportunities for 
pursuing their studies in the university 
itself. 


To provide means, through lectures and re- 
citals, of conveying to the public the results 
of the study of literature, science, art and 
music. 


The University of Sheffield, like the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, is the product of its city 
and its industrial community. Brought 
into being as a university by the possibility 
of the establishment of a University of 
Yorkshire, centering in Leeds, Sheffield has 
a particularly strong -appeal to the in- 
habitants of its enormous urban area, which 
centers in the city itself and extends con- 
siderable distances in all directions. The 
chief industries revolve around the manu- 
facture of steel, electroplate and glass and 
it is the center of extensive coal mining 

12 A short account of the Growth of the Univer- 


sity of Leeds (p. 25), Pamphlet of the University, 
1924. 
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operations. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find the study of metallurgy raised to the 
dignity of a separate faculty. ‘The ix 
faculties are: arts, pure science, medicine. 
law, engineering and metallurgy. In addi. 
tion to the customary lines of cooperation, 
the University of Sheffield specializes jy 
mining and in fuel and glass technology, 
while its new research laboratory in metal. 
lurgy makes it one of the chief centers for 
the study of that science. In all these de. 
partments close connection is maintained 
with the manufacturing interests, and 
many applications from industry are dealt 
with annually. The grant from the city 
council is unusually large, amounting in 
1924-25 to nearly £25,000. In the same 
period the government gave over £38,000 
and the West Riding County Council 
nearly £10,000. Other public grants were 
small, but the sum of £4,418 was received 
from the South Yorkshire Coal Trade 
Association.** 

Bristol established its university in 
1909, as the university of the entire west 
country.’* Hence its emphasis on agricul- 
ture. There are four faculties: Arts, Sci- 
ence, Medicine and Engineering. Much 
attention is given to chemistry, especially 
in its various practical applications to 
agriculture, pathology, medicine, ete. Hav- 
ing no great specialized urban industries to 
serve, its cooperative efforts are limited 
largely to those usually found at institu- 
tions of this type. Being more remote than 
its sister universities from the larger cen- 
ters of population, it has felt the urban 
influence less directly than have the unl- 
versities of the midlands. It is, however, 
awake to every opportunity for service and 
belongs entirely to the new university 
movement. What this movement may 

13 Annual Reports, University of Sheffield, for 
the Session 1924-25, pp. 94, 95. 

14 However, Devon and Cornwall are developing 
their own University College at Exeter, wit! ® 
branch at Plymouth. 
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mean eventually to the English nation was 
eloquently summed up by Lord Haldane 
in his famous speech at his installation as 
Chancellor of the University of Bristol :*° 


The awakening has come to the old universities 
late. They are now doing very fine work, but they 
ought to have been able to develop it much sooner. 
_., If the new English universities can keep their 
level high, they may be able to develop a certain 
advantage over the older English universities. . . . 
It is to the production by the civic university of 
the quality of alertness in the average as well as 
in the exceptional student that I look with hope 
for the future... . 1 can see no limit to what 
may be the development of the civic university 
within the next hundred years. I look to its be- 
coming the dominant and shaping power in our 
system of national education. 


PARKE RexFrorp KOoLBE 


Ture POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OF BROOKLYN 





BIRD THOMAS BALDWIN 


Dr. Birp THomas BaLpwin, director of the 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station, died at 
lowa City on May 12, from pneumonia compli- 
eating erysipelas. The primary disease was 
contracted while Dr. Baldwin was in Cleve- 
land, where he went to speak on May 1 at the 
convention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Bird Thomas Baldwin was born at Marshall- 
ton, Pennsylvania, on May 31, 1875, the son of 
Bird L, and Sarah R. H. Baldwin. His child- 
hood and early youth were spent on a farm in 
the hills of Pennsylvania. He was graduated 
trom Swarthmore College in 1900 where, as he 
has said, he beeame “fascinated with scientific 
inquiries as opening up an entirely new world.” 
From then until now, the years have been 
marked by his interest and accomplishment in 
the field of seienee, particularly in education 
and psychology and all phases that touch on 
the lives of children. 

Dr. Baldwin’s work in edueation was begun 


in teaching in eountry schools while a very 
young man. After graduating from Swarth- 
more College he was principal of the Friends’ 


‘Quoted by Maclean (op. cit., p. 129) from 
“The Civie University,’? reprint, 1913, pp. 15, 16. 





School at Moorestown, New Jersey, 1900-1902. 
While working toward his doctorate, received in 
1905 from Harvard University, he was assistant 
in education and in psychology and logic. He 
served as professor of psychology in the State 
Normal School at West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
1905-1909; as lecturer on psychology and edu- 
cation at Swarthmore College, 1906-1910; as 
associate professor of education and head of the 
School of Art of Teaching, University of Texas, 
1910-1912. In 1912, Dr. Baldwin returned to 
Swarthmore College as professor of psychology 
and education. He also lectured on educational 
psychology at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. During the war, as major in the 
United States Army, he served as chief psy- 
chologist and director of rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers at the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1917, when the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station was created by an act of the 
Iowa General Assembly, Dr. Baldwin was asked 
to become its director. The station has as its 
object “the investigation of the best scientific 
methods of conserving and developing the nor- 
mal child, the dissemination of the information 
acquired by such investigation and the train- 
ing of students for work in such fields.” Dr. 
Baldwin was considered the outstanding man 
in the country to carry out this work for the 
children of Iowa. His first staff at the station 
was of one or two assistants. This year twenty 
persons make up the staff and twenty-two grad- 
uate students have been engaged in research 
work in the station. The first university lab- 
oratory for the scientific study of preschool 
children was organized under Dr. Baldwin’s 
direction in 1921. 

The publications of the station have incluaed 
non-technical bulletins as well as extensive 
studies in child welfare. The first of these 
studies, by Dr. Baldwin, “Physical Growth of 
Children from Birth to Maturity,” is an au- 
thoritative work here and abroad. Other books 
written by Dr. Baldwin while in the station are 
“The Mental Growth Curve of Normal and Su- 
perior Children and The Psychology of the 
Preschool Child,” in collaboration with Dr. 
Lorle I. Stecher. Numerous studies by him 
are in preparation. 
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Dr. Baldwin has been an outstanding member 
of the faculty during his years at the University 
of Iowa. The keen understanding and the 
vision that have characterized all his scientific 
work have found expression in helping to shape 
the policies of the growing institution. 

When, last October, the staff of the station 
held a ten-year anniversary banquet in honor of 
Dr. Baldwin’s leadership, Dr. Baldwin ex- 
pressed in a talk the ideals that have led him 
through these years of effort. He told not of 
his own work, but of the work of his past and 
present staff and then said: “Our oath of al- 
legiance, seldom expressed verbally, is: ac- 
curacy, persistence, openmindedness, coopera- 
tion, directness, loyalty to the truth as we find 
it, faith in the value of what we are doing and 
in each other’s efforts toward these ends.” 

Dr. Baldwin was married in September, 1904, 
to Claudia Wilbur. Four children were born 
to them, Bird Wilbur, Alan Wilbur, Jervas 
Wilbur and Patricia. Mrs. Baldwin died on 
February 25, 1925. Dr. Baldwin is also sur- 
vived by his mother, Mrs. Sarah Martin, of 
Marshallton, Pennsylvania, and two brothers, 
Cloyd, of West Chester, Pennsylvania, and 
Frank, of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Dean C. E. Seashore, in commenting on Dr. 
Baldwin’s death, says: “In Professor Baldwin a 
very sensitive and refined nature found outlet 
in scholarly bent; and, with the moral and re- 
ligious background of the best of Quaker stock, 
he found an effective life work in the field of 
social and race betterment. In his ten years as 
head of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion he had become the outstanding national 
leader in the application of modern science to 
child welfare. His work in Iowa and in the 
Nation will be revered in loving remembrance.” 


M. H. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TSING HUA COLLEGE 
THE correspondent in the New York Times 
writes : 
Tsing Hua College, America’s gift to China, 
maintained by the remitted Boxer indemnity funds, 


has become one of the footballs of the Chinese 
polities, and is about to have its third president 
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within three months. Five years ago Tsing Hug 
was also in politics. It was deep in debt and under 
the mismanagement of those days gave eyery 
promise of becoming more and more involved, _ 

Then Dr. Y. 8S. Tsao was made president, and 
with the help of Dr. Wei Wen-bing, of the Foreign 
Office, evolved a budget which increased the off 
ciency of the institution, provided for gradual ex 
tension to a course equal to a four-year Americay 
university course, and even accomplished the seem. 
ingly impossible by providing an annual sinking 
fund so that when the Boxer payments cease ip 
1943 Tsing Hua would have a permanent endow 
meut of about $20,000,000. 

Three months ago, however, Dr. Tsao was politi 
cally manoeuvered into such a position that he had 
to resign. Then Dr. Hawkling Yen was made 
president, and now he has resigned. Yesterday 
(April 19) Major Wen Ying-hsin was appointed 
president and will assume office next week. 

Major Wen, who is a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy, has had no experience as 
an educator. He is forty years old, and has been 
in charge of the soldier guard of the Chinese East 
ern Railway, has held an executive position at the 
Mukden Arsenal, and has been an adviser of the 
Peking Government. 

Under the terms of the Tsing Hua Foundation 
the foreign minister in Peking names the president, 
but it is understood that Major Wen-Ying-hsin was 
nominated for the place by Wu Ching, vice-minister 
for foreign affairs, who is the politically activ 
force of the Foreign Office. 

What is known as the ‘‘ Mukden clique’’ is rap- 
idly filling most of the desirable offices in Peking 
with its own men. Of late, under the excuse of 4 
‘*house cleaning’’ of the Foreign Office, many men 
who had served there for years, and who had made 
diplomacy a career, were discharged on the plea 
of economy, and their places were filled by inex 
perienced political appointees of the Mukder 
element. 

These Mukden leaders are Chinese from the City 
of Mukden, in Manchuria, which was Dictator 
Chang Tso-lin’s capital until he ventured south of 
the great wall and made the palaces of the For 
bidden City in Peking his headquarters. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR ENGLISH 
CHILDREN 

A REPORT has recently been issued by the 

British Instructional Films, Limited, on the 

perimental exhibitions of films for childrer 

which were held at the Kingsway Hall on Satu 
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day mornings from October to March. As re- 
ported in the Times Educational Supplement, 
the following conclusions have been reached : 


Statistics, the report states, had revealed the 
fact that over 90 per cent. of the children attend- 
ing the elementary schools visit the cinema at least 
oa a week, and teachers began to ask, ‘‘ What 
kind of films are our children seeing week by week? 
What sort of appeal is being made to their 
imagination?’’ The results of investigation were 
jisturbing. In many of the poorer districts children 
are seeing scenes of foolish extravagance, passion, 
divorcee and murder, and every educationist knows 
that everything the child sees and hears goes to 
form a part of his experience, helps him to com- 
pose his own individual picture of life, and deter- 
mines his future attitude towards it. In the mean- 
time, interest in the subject had awakened within 
the trade itself, and British Instructional Films, 
Limited, which had already had proof of the popu- 
larity among children of nature and travel pictures, 
decided to widen the experimental field and to 
put its own tentative conclusions to the test. The 
London County Council itself gave a lead by per- 
mitting the use of its school organization for the 
sale of tickets to the school children, providing 
that its approval of the program had first been 
obtained. The exhibitions took place on one Satur- 
day morning a month from October until March, 
making six in all. 

The program, without excuse or compromise, 
broke straight away from ‘‘sex appeal.’’ It was 
realized that the average boy or girl is not yet 
directly interested in these subjects and is far too 
busy to attend to them unless they are brought 
into undue prominenee, as they are on the screen. 
The boy is still something of a savage and wants 
to prove his prowess, to participate in adventures, 
to act as the hero; the girl shares these desires, 
but usually to a smaller extent, adding to them 
interest in the domestic arts of ‘‘keeping house,’’ 
nursing, and what not. Both are interested in ani- 
mals, the countryside, the sea, and all the common- 
place miracles of nature. It was upon these facts 
that the programs were based. Each contained 
a Pathé Pictorial, two nature pictures, a picture 
dealing with the lives of people of other lands, and 
& suitable feature film, ¢.g., Livingstone, Robinson 
Crusoe and Peter Pan. 

So far as the elementary schools were concerned 
nearly 40 districts in and around London were rep- 
resented during the series, parties of children com- 
ing from various localities. The teachers were in- 
defatigable in their support. All departments of 
the elementary schools were represented—central, 
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boys, girls, junior mixed and infants—and in more 
than one case every department in a given school 
brought a party at some time during the exhibi- 
tions. Secondary schools and private schools were 
well represented, but not, as was natural, to the 
same extent as elementary schools. 

By the end of the first program the experiment 
had justified itself. People at the Kingsway Hall 
during these exhibitions paused to listen, smile 
and inquire the nature of the entertainment which 
provoked such bursts of merriment. They were 
surprised to find that this was not due to a ‘‘shot’’ 
in a slapstick comedy, but to the fact that a cater- 
pillar, after making a vigorous effort, had at last 
succeeded in discarding the coat it had outgrown! 
The laughter and applause were expressions of the 
instinctive sympathy felt by one young growing 
thing for another. Every film was followed with 
the same absorbed attention, the same swift grasp 
of conscious and unconscious humor, until one was 
forced to the conclusion that it is the palate of the 
adult, and not that of the child, which has to be 
tickled with obviously ‘‘funny’’ pictures. The child 
finds all sorts of things delightfully funny—a bear 
at the Zoo taking its ‘‘little daily dose’’ of con- 
densed milk; a whelk retreating hurriedly over the 
sea floor at the approach of the diver; an Eskimo 
child showing some bashfulness over the business 
of having her photograph taken; a jolly negro 
miner enjoying a square meal after the day’s toil. 

The great number of letters since received by 
British Instructional Films from teachers and 
others interested in children and their welfare 
leaves no doubt of the great desire for an extension 
of programs for children—programs which, in the 
words of Mr. Charles Tennyson, C.M.G., ‘‘shall 
appeal to their intellect instead of merely assault- 
ing their emotions.’’ 


PROPOSED FUND OF AMERICAN 
RHODES SCHOLARS 


EstaBLISHMENT of a fund which will virtu- 
ally amount to an American endowment for Ox- 
ford University is announced. The movement is 
sponsored by American Rhodes scholars and is 
stated to be unique in the history of interna- 
tional education. 

The endowment, according to The Christian 
Science Monitor, is expected to provide funds 
through which various activities of both Oxford 
and the Rhodes scholarships may be sustained 
or enlarged. Also it will provide for the ad- 
ministration of individual bequests, given to Ox- 
ford for either general or specific purposes. 
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Preliminary steps have been taken for the 
formation of an alumni association of American 
Rhodes scholars, of whom there are now between 
600 and 700 in the United States. Representa- 
tives of the association, according to the present 
arrangement, will confer with the Oxford au- 
thorities upon the question of the disbursement 
of the income from the endowment. 

The project has been worked out by a com- 
mittee of one-time Rhodes scholars, headed by 
Franklin F., Russell, New York attorney. Other 
members of the committee are Carroll A. Wil- 
son, general counsel for the Guggenheim 
brothers, and Henry A. Moe, secretary of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation. 

Final procedure for the formation of the 
Rhodes Alumni Association will be taken at a 
meeting in New York City on June 18. Mr. 
Russell said, according to the Monitor: 


We hope to set up the machinery through which 
money can be placed in an endowment for Oxford 
and properly administered to aid in meeting the 
needs of the university both now and in the future. 
We plan no campaign of any kind, but will provide 
a trusteeship so that both Rhodes scholars and 
American well-wishers of Oxford can contribute, 
knowing that their gifts will be used to the best 
possible advantage. 

Among the things for which the fund can provide 
are: scholarships, exhibitions, prizes and medals, 
fellowships, professorships, lectureships, exchange 
professorships, buildings, athletic facilities, libra- 
ries, and in fact any need which the university may 
face. 

It is possible that the increased cost of education 
may make the present stipend of Rhodes scholars 
inadequate, in which event the income from the 
American endowment might be applied to aid in 
this field. Since the original establishment of the 
scholarships by Cecil Rhodes in 1904, it has been 
found necessary to increase the stipend approxi- 
mately one third, to a total of $2,000 a year to 
meet present requirements. 


One suggestion which has already been made, 
Mr. Russell added, is the establishment of an ex- 
change professorship, under which an outstand- 
ing American educator could be sent to Oxford 
to lecture on American constitutional law, 
American history or some similar subject. 

In establishing this endowment it is of inter- 
est to reflect that the first educational endow- 
ment on record was given to Oxford, Mr. Rus- 
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sell continued. William, Archbishop of Dur- 
ham, in 1249, bequeathed the income of 310 
marks to Oxford. In keeping with the histor). 
cal significance of the plan, we expect to name 
the Bank of Manhattan Company, the oldey 
bank in the United States operating under its 
original charter, as the trustee for the Oxford 
fund. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO Anp 

THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTER- 

NATIONAL STUDIES 

By vote of the trustees of the University o{ 
Buffalo, the Geneva School of Internationa! 
Studies has been affiliated with that university, 
Professor Alfred Zimmern, director of the 
school, and Dean Julian Park, of Buffalo, g 
member of the executive committee of the (e- 
neva school since its organization, have arranged 
a system of transferred credits to be obtained by 
American students of proper maturity and aca- 
demic background who spend six weeks of study 
in Geneva. 

The fourth session of the school was held from 
July to September, 1927, and was attended by 
355 students from 36 countries and 130 univer- 
sities, of whom 184 were of graduate rank. The 
1928 session will begin on July 9 in the Con- 
servatoire du Musique. It is the aim of the 
school to make the resources of Geneva, ten- 
porary and permanent, a human laboratory for 
the study of contemporary world affairs avail- 
able to the fullest extent. The program con- 
sists for the most part of short courses of lec 
tures in English and French, followed by in- 
formal discussion, dealing with some aspect 0! 
contemporary world affairs. The lecturers con- 
sist partly of distinguished scholars and public 
men from different countries, partly of members 
of the Secretariat of the League, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation (of which Professor Zimmern 
deputy director) and of various League com- 
mittees and delegations. 

Among those who will join this summer's fa¢ 
ulty are: Louis Eisenmann, professor of Central 
European history at the Sorbonne; M. Handel: 
man, University of Warsaw; Dr. Hutter, (™ 
versity of Prague; Ernest Jaeckh, Hochschule 
fiir Politik, Berlin; I. J. Paderewski, E ve 
meil, University of Strasbourg; Sir John F 
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Williams, British legal adviser to the Repara- 
tions Commission; Julian Park, University of 
Buffalo, from whom information may be ob- 
tained in this country. Several European coun- 
tries award scholarships to their nationals, and 
students of individual American universities, 
such as Cornell, Chicago, Columbia (Barnard) 
and Cincinnati, are also awarded scholarships. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI 
Aw editorial correspondent of the New York 
Times, Mr. Roy Buckingham, of Kansas City, 


writes : 


The one-room rural school will pass from the 
Missouri picture if the proposed school reorganiza- 
tion plan is made effective. The objective is to 
provide a four-year high-sehool term for every farm 


boy and girl in the state by combining the 9,152 
rural districts into fewer than 2,000. 

A beginning on the reorganization plan is ex- 
pected to be made in November if the initiative 
proposals are submitted to the voters. One of the 
proposed methods for financing this reorganization 
is a constitutional amendment authorizing a secured 
debt tax or registration tax on mortgages which 
will raise $4,000,000 annually. The owners of 
bonds or mortgages would be permitted to go to 
the recorder of deeds and on the payment of 15 
cents annually on each $100 would save their 
securities from all state, county and city taxes. 

According to Charles A. Lee, state superintendent 
of schools, the present Missouri districts were laid 
out in 1853, when there was not a high school in 
the state. The population shift has made some dis- 
tricts unnecessary and there are more than 4,000 
where the average attendance is less than ten pupils 
and several where there are none at all. 

There are inequalities in the financing of schools, 
too. Some trustees levy so little that fifty dis- 
triets had less than four months of school, and in 
two districts they were so niggardly the pupils had 
only forty days of instruction. 

The new project calls for an up-to-date ‘‘con- 
solidated’’ plan as used in Iowa and Minnesota, 
where high schools with four-year courses includ- 
ing agriculture, domestic science, domestic art and 
farm mechanics are available. The districts will 
provide transportation for pupils who attend the 
lower grades. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Wirt the closing of the spring semester at 
the University of California, the Institute of 
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Child Welfare on the Berkeley campus has 
made final plans for several new research prob- 
lems connected with the health and development 
of children of the state, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Dr. Harold E. Jones, di- 
rector of research, with the approval of Dr. H. 
R. Stolz, director of the institute. 

The list of problems now under consideration, 
Dr. Jones states, totals 24. These problems are 
classified under five general headings—the de- 
scription and measurement of development of 
children; factors influencing development; re- 
search on nursery schools; nutritional research, 
and miscellaneous projects. 

It is the purpose of this research to acquire 
sufficient scientific data on young children to 
make possible constructive programs for the 
betterment of future generations of American 
men and women, from the standpoint of both 
physical and mental health. 

Among the individual problems classified as 
description and measurement is one under the 
direction of Dr. E. S. Bryan, calling for mea- 
surements of infants at birth and during the 
first ten days of their lives. Arrangements for 
this project have been made with two maternity 
hospitals, and it is expected that data on about 
thirty babies a month will be obtained. In addi- 
tion there will be X-ray studies of skeletal de- 
velopment on other children, studies of the 
development of language, perception, left or 
right-handedness and the learning process and 
studies of personality, measurements of emo- 
tion, of speed of motor response, of mentality 
and of function. It is planned to make these 
cumulative records on the same children over 
a period of months or years. 

Under factors influencing development they 
will investigate hereditary influences, pre-natal 
and neo-natal conditions in the mother, the ef- 
fect of birth order, that is, first, second or later 
child; the effect of home conditions, and the 
effect of familial infection by intestinal para- 
sites. 

Under research on nursery schools a survey 
of such institutions in California has already 
been completed, and another research, concerned 
with the records of children in these schools, is 
now under way. 

Under nutritional research, a study of the in- 
fluence of contrasted acid and basie diets will be 
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made with the cooperation of an orphanage. 
And another study of contrasting diets will be 
made on another group of children. The house- 
hold seience department of the university will 
aid in both of these. 

Under miscellaneous studies there will be one 
on the arranging of a standard test for the mea- 
surement of parental attitudes and of educa- 
tional and general ability levels in parents. 
There will also be one on the reactions of chil- 
dren to motion pictures, and on motion picture 
attendance in relation to problems of scholar- 
ship, deportment and emotional stability. The 
Parent-Teachers Association is cooperating in 
this study. Lastly, there will be a study of the 
causes of behavior maladjustments in young 
children, through a pre-school habit clinic, in 
cooperation with the departments of psychology 
and pediatrics. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Tue following suggestions are offered by the 
National Education Association, the American 
Legion and other organizations to aid in the 
preparation of programs for American Educa- 
tion Week. 


Health Day, Monday, November 5.—Health is the 
foundation of individual happiness and community 
wellbeing. Health Day programs can show the pub- 
lie what the schools do to promote health through 
recreation, nutrition, ventilation and training in 
good habits. An adequate school plant—sanitary, 
spacious, cheerful—helps to improve individual and 
community life and to insure a better race. 

Home and School Day, Tuesday, November 6.— 
Home is the most fundamental institution among 
civilized peoples. Its cooperation with the school 
is a necessity. American Education Week is a good 
time for parents to visit the school and for teachers 
to plan visits to the homes of their pupils. Let the 
pupils know what each of them can do to help make 
better homes. 

Know Your School Day, Wednesday, November 
7.—Schools are the first and biggest enterprise in 
locality, state or nation. A little invested in edu- 
cation saves much expended on poverty, disease 
and crime. The school teaches children how to 
learn, to think, to develop vision, to judge, to do, 
and gives them an appreciation of the spirit of 
learning. 

School Opportunity Day, Thursday, November 8. 
—To help every child find his field of service and to 
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prepare him for it is a primary responsibility of the 
school. On this day show the opportunities offere) 
children in your community—how vocational eff. 
ciency is promoted through courses in agriculture, 
trades and industries, commerce and home econon. 
ics; how advantages are afforded by special classes 
and evening schools. 

Citizenship Day, Friday, November 9.—The sy. 
cess of a democratic government depends upon the 
faithful performance by each citizen of his publie 
duty. By living as citizens of schools in the ad 
vancement of community life. Progressive com. 
munities provide for wholesome leisure activities— 
libraries, parks, playfields, auditoriums—and make 
the schoolhouse a community center. 

Armistice Day, Sunday, November 11.—Tey 
years ago to-day the thought of the world changed 
from war duties to the peaceful pursuits of life. 
On this day let the ministers of all denominations 
tell what teachers and the schools are doing to build 
citizenship and character. Call attention to th 
fact that Education Week is now observed in other 
countries as suggested by the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations, Note that the formal ot 
servance of Armistice Day, under the auspices of 
the American Legion, will be on Monday, Novem 
ber 12. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COOPERATING AGENCIES 

The superintendent usually serves as director of 
the week’s activities. 

Local officials of the American Legion serve 0! 
committees and help to promote the observance of 
the week. 

Request the mayor to issue the proclamation set 
ting aside November 5-11 as American Educatior 
Week. Do this in September. 

Let churches, fraternal bodies, chambers of com- 
merce, labor organizations, luncheon clubs and 
other agencies plan to feature the work of th 
schools in short talks, a school pageant, radio pr 
grams. 

Newspapers can print articles, editorials an‘ 
news about education. Print local program in full 
during the week. Run a page advertisement featur 
ing some educational achievement or institution 
your city. 

Merchants will recognize the schools in their 
window displays and advertisements. Begin doing 
this the preceding week. 

Motion picture theaters can use slides urging 
people to visit the schools and study educational 
issues. Furnish material for projection to th’ 
principal motion picture houses. 
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Radio broadeasting stations may feature educa- 
tional addresses and school programs. Have several 
five-minute speeches telling about the schools. Ar- 
range for this early in the fall. 

Pilgrimages may be made to the best schools in 
each city and county and to the graves of well- 
known educators and benefactors of education. 

Have a parents’ night. Let the parents attend a 
shortened school session, say 90 minutes, and meet 
their children’s teachers. 

Have the schools’ printing presses turn out pro- 
grams for the week and for each day in the form 
of dodgers, folders and booklets. 

The World Federation of Education Associations 
recommends that Education Week be observed in 


all nations. 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CINCINNATI 
Tue College of Education of the University 
of Cineinnati condueted a conference on sec- 


ondary education on Saturday, May 5, with 
approximately 1,000 in attendance, including 
teachers, principals and superintendents from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Kentueky and Indiana. 

The topic was “The 6-6 Versus the 6-3-3 
Plan of Organization for the Large City.” Dr. 
Charles R. Foster, president of Indiana State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania, gave a 
paper presenting the case for the 6-6 plan. All 
the advantages of a junior high-school system, 
he stated, are to be found under this scheme, 
while in shop work and in meeting the demand 
for continuity in pupil development, the 6-6 
plan is notably the best. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the school of educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, argued for 
the 6-3-3 plan, on psychological grounds. Both 
speakers indicated that the introduction of the 
junior college will affect secondary school reor- 
ganization. 

An illustrated lecture by Miss A. Laura Me- 
Gregor, viee-prineipal of the Washington Junior 
High Sehool, Rochester, New York, presented 
the life and work of a typical junior high 
school, and concluded the morning session. 

A luncheon following the morning program 
was attended by three hundred guests. Super- 
intendent Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati, 
made the principal address, stating that Cincin- 
nati is faced by a condition rather than a theory 
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and that the slow growth of the population 
makes inadvisable the erection of many junior 
high-school buildings. The present plan is to 
use all the facilities of the elementary school and 
the present high-school buildings. Consequently 
Cincinnati has examples of both of the types of 
organization discussed. 

The summer session faculty of the University 
of Cincinnati for 1928 will be augmented by Dr. 
W. H. Kilpatrick and Dr. E. L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Mark A. May, of Yale University, and by Vice- 
principal A. Laura McGregor and Mr. Charles 
C. Scheck, of the Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, New York. Professors Kil- 
patrick, Thorndike and May will participate in 
two unit courses during the first six weeks’ 
term, June 23 to July 31, each instructing for 
one or two full weeks. Miss McGregor and Mr. 
Scheck will be in attendance throughout the first 
six weeks’ term, presenting work in a special 
junior high-school program. 

The demonstration school will consist of seven 
rooms, including classes presenting the program 
of reorganized primary work developed in Cin- 
cinnati, a sight conservation class, a junior high- 
school class and a fifth-grade class organized 
and taught under the Winnetka system, by Miss 
Edna Olson, of the Winnetka public schools. 

Four terms are announced, an intersession of 
two weeks, June 11 to June 23, restricted to in- 
tensive educational courses; two six weeks’ 
terms, June 23 to July 31 and July 30 to Sep- 
tember 1, with courses in liberal arts and edu- 
cation, and an eight weeks’ term, June 18 to 
August 11, for pre-medical students. One hun- 
dred and forty-one courses in all are scheduled. 
The summer session is under the direction of Dr. 
L. A. Pechstein, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion. 


MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SEVENTEEN faculty members at the Ohio State 
University, who have been in continuous service 
there for thirty-five years or more, were guests 
of the Student Senate on May 10 at a dinner in 
Pomerene Hall. 

Besides the seventeen members who had been 
in continuous service thirty-five years, the sen- 
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ate entertained Dr. W. H. Scott, former presi- 
dent of the university, who has been emeritus 
professor of philosophy since 1910 and whose 
name has been on the faculty roll for more than 
forty years; President George W. Rightmire, 
faculty member for twenty-six years, and Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, president emeritus of the uni- 
versity, who became affiliated with the univer- 
sity twenty-nine years ago. The seventeen pro- 
fessors are: 


Professor George Washington McCoard, mathe- 
matics. 

Professor George Wells Knight, history. 

Professor W. A. Knight, industrial engineering. 

Professor Albert Martin Bleile, physiology. 

Miss Olive Jones, bibliography. 

Professor Joseph Villiers Denney, English. 

Dean David 8. White, college of veterinary medi- 
cine. 

Dean William McPherson, graduate school. 

Professor Frank Cary Caldwell, electrical engineer- 
ing. 

Professor Wilbur H. Siebert, history. 

Professor Charles Brafield Morrey, bacteriology. 

Professor James E. Boyd, mechanics. 

Professor Thomas Ewing French, engineering draw- 
ing. 

Professor Joseph Russell Taylor, English. 

Dean Clair Albert Dye, pharmacy college. 

Professor Joseph Nelson Bradford, university archi- 
tect. 

Professor Charles L. Arnold, mathematics. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. W. W. Carters, professor of education 
in the University of Chicago, has accepted ap- 
pointment as director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the Ohio State University. 
He succeeds Dr. B. R. Buckingham, who re- 
cently accepted a position with Messrs. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, and a lectureship in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


ArrTer completing his thirtieth year on the 
faculty of Princeton University, Dr. Paul Van 
Dyke is to become director of the American 
University Union with headquarters in Paris. 


WituiamM Coouipce Lane, for thirty years 
librarian of the Harvard College library, has 
resigned. 
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Cures A. Les, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction of Missouri, has announced his 
candidacy for the office of governor of the state. 
Mr. Lee was elected state superintendent jy 
1922, and previously had filled the superinten- 
dency at Butler. 


In recognition of the services of Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman as ambassador to Germany, in 
promoting German-American friendship and his 
labors for the University of Heidelberg, the 
municipal council has resolved to make him an 
honorary citizen when he revisits the university 
on July 17, on the anniversary of his enroll- 
ment there fifty years ago. 


THE triennial gold medal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has been presented to Dr. D. S. Margo- 
liouth, Laudian professor of Arabic at Oxford 
University, in recognition of his great services 
to Asiatic learning. The presentation was made 
at the society’s rooms by the president, Sir 
E. D. Maclagan. 


Dr. H. B. Ritcute, dean of Georgia State 
Teachers College at Athens, was elected presi- 
dent of the Georgia Education Association at 
the recent convention, held at Atlanta. 


S. M. Anprews, of Walsenburg, Colorado, 
has been elected president of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association, succeeding C. E. Brown. 


Dr. WittiAM DANIEL TRAUTMAN, now asso- 
ciate professor of German, will become dean of 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve University 
He will take office after commencement in June, 
succeeding Dean Albert Calder James, who will 
resign his deanship at that time to give his time 
to teaching and research. 


In the department of education at Lafayette 
College, Dr. Harry E. Brown, assistant pro 
fessor of physical education, and Dr. Carl W. 
Ziegler, assistant professor of education, have 
been appointed to associate professorships. Pro- 
fessor Theodore B. Hunt, of Metuchen, N. J. 
has been appointed assistant professor of En 
glish, to teach the courses formerly given by the 
late Professor Francis A. March, Jr. 


Dr. C. L. Huaues, assistant professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Washington, has T 
signed to accept a position as assistant professor 
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of education and assistant director of practice 
teaching at the University of California. 


Dr. I. N. Mapsen, director of tests and mea- 
surements in the Lewiston State Normal School 
of Montana, will eonduct courses in administra- 
tion, mental measurements and problems in ele- 
mentary education at the summer session of the 
University of Montana. 

Miss Mary Waters, daughter of the late 
Canon Waters, has been offered a position as 
inspector of native education in Southern Rho- 
desia. It is believed that it is the first appoint- 
ment of its kind offered to a woman in South 
Africa. 

De. Rura ANDRUS, research associate and as- 
sistant professor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been appointed 
director of child development and parental edu- 
cation in the University of the State of New 
York. 

WittiAm J. WEBER, member of the New York 
City Board of Edueation from the Bronx, has 
begun another seven-year term as commissioner 
of education for that borough. 

AccorpinG to a report in the New York 
Evening Post, which may not be correct, Wil- 
lian J. Bogan, assistant superintendent, is the 


probable suecessor of William J. McAndrew as 
superintendent of the Chicago schools, and S§. 
W. Caldwell will sueceed Mr. Coath as president 
ot the board of education. 

Miss Mary C. Mguyn has been elected as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Boston, 


Mass., for a term of six years, beginning with 
September 1, 1928. 


SUPERINTENDENT Wiis A. SuTron has been 
reelected for a three-year term as superinten- 
dent of the sehools of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Tue office of assistant superintendent of 
schools at Bridgeport, Conn., which has been 
filled by Mr. Worcester Warren, is being dis- 
continued due to a lack of funds. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ep@ar H. Grout, of East 
sridgewater, Mass., will retire on September 1, 
with the completion of twenty-five years service 
as superintendent of schools. Mr. Grout has 
been engaged in teaching for a period of over 
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forty years, thirty-five years of that time being 
spent in the schools of Massachusetts. 


AppiTion of ten visiting professors to the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
twenty-fourth annual summer school, which 
opens on July 2, was announced recently by 
Professor John Dolman, Jr., director. The new 
appointees are: Dr. Arnold Dresden, Swarth- 
more .College; Dr. Samuel L. Eby, University 
of Cincinnati; Dr. W. 8. Guiler, Miami Uni- 
versity; Dr. Zora Klain, Rutgers University; 
Dr. E. E. Lindsay, Washington State Teachers’ 
College; Dr. Stuart G. Noble, Tulane Univer- 
sity; Professor John N. Schaeffer, Franklin and 
Marshall College; Dr. William Savery, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Dr. Stephen S. Visher, 
Indiana University, and Dr. Albert T. Volwiler, 
Wittenberg College. 


Dr. JaMes Brown Soort, secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and president of the Institute of International 
Law, is en route to Germany. On the invita- 
tion of the authorities of the Universities of 
Berlin, Heidelberg, Gottingen and Kiel, Dr. 
Seott will serve as visiting Carnegie Professor 
of International Relations. The general subject 
on which he will lecture is “The Spanish Origin 
of International Law.” 


Dr. W. P. Mownracue, professor of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, who has been 
lecturing at the University of California during 
the past six months under the provisions of the 
Mills Foundation, has left for a cireuit of the 
world. Arrangements for the trip were made 
by the Carnegie Foundation of New York and 
at the many university centers included on his 
itinerary he will lecture. The first country 
visited will be Japan. From there Dr. Mon- 
tague will go to Moscow. From Russia he will 
go to Denmark, and from Denmark to Italy. 
He plans to return to Columbia University this 
coming fall. 


Freperic BLaGpoN Mauim, master of Well- 
ington College, Berkshire County, England, is 
visiting the United States as representative of 
the British public schools at the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary celebration at Phillips 
Andover Academy. 
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Miss HELOIse BrarNnarD, chief of the division 
of education of the Pan-American Union, sailed 
on May 19 for Rio de Janeiro. She will visit 
schools and universities in South America to 
gather the information needed by the Pan- 
American Union, and to acquaint the educators 
of South America with the services that the 
union is prepared to render. 


JUSTICE HARLAN Fiske Stone, of the United 
States Supreme Court, will be the commence- 
ment speaker at Syracuse University on June 11. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Wisconsin, will 
be the speaker at the sixty-eighth annual com- 
mencement of Pennsylvania State College on 
June 8. 


Dr. THomas E. Finecan, formerly deputy 
commissioner of education in New York and 
superintendent of public instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania, now president and general manager of 
the Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., gave an 
address on “Motion Pictures in the Classroom,” 
at the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumni, in the Park Central Hotel, New York 
City, on the evening of May 24. 


Dr. Cyrit Norwoop will give the presidential 
address before the section of education at the 
meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which will be held in 
Glasgow from September 5 to 12, under the 
presidency of Sir William Bragg. There will 
also be a discussion before the section on “Wire- 
less in the Service of Education,” opened by Sir 
John Rieth. Professor J. L. Myers will give an 
address on “Ancient Geography in Education.” 


Samvuet A. Smiru, head of the English de- 
partment of the Hudson Park, N. J., Junior 
High School, died on May 20. 


A MEMORIAL service for Dr. Talcott Williams, 
the first director of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, was held recently by the 
faculty and students of the school in St. Paul’s 
Chapel. The members of the school take charge 
of one of the noon chapel services each year, 
and this time dedicated it to their former chief. 
Dr. Roseoe C. E. Brown, professor of jour- 
nalism, made the address. 


THe Olin Memorial Library of Wesleyan 
University, built at a cost of $200,000, was dedi- 
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eated on the afternoon of May 17, with ag. 
dresses by President James M. MeCanaughy 
and Professor A. C. Armstrong. The keys - 
the library, which is three stories high, were pre. 
sented by Mrs. Stephen H. Olin, of New York 
The building is named after Stephen Olin, sec. 
ond president of Wesleyan, and his son, Stephen 
Henry Olin, a trustee for forty-five years, 


A CONFERENCE of state superintendents and 
commissioners of education will be held at 
Washington, D. C., some time next fall, for the 
purpose of working out some of the problems 
relating to state educational offices and particu- 
larly those which relate to the bureau of edu- 
cation. Superintendent F. G. Blair, of Illinois; 
Superintendent J. C. Callahan, of Wisconsin, 
and Superintendent J. A. H. Keith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, have been assigned to work with the U. §. 
Commissioner of Education in making arrange- 
ments for the proposed conference. 


ACCORDING to the School Board Journal, an 
item of interest to school folks in Chicago con- 
cerning the recent primary election was the con- 
test in the tenth district, where a former presi- 
dent of the board of education, Mr. Charles M. 
Moderwell, the man who brought William Me- 
Andrew to Chicago as superintendent of schools, 
was opposed by the present president of the 
board of education, Mr. J. Lewis Coath, and 
the moderator who presided at the McAndrew 
trial. Mr. Moderwell ran on the Deneen ticket 
for the position of presidential delegate to the 
Kansas City Republican National Convention. 
Mr. Coath similarly ran on the “America First’ 
ticket. Mr. Moderwell was elected; Mr. Coath 
was defeated. 


PERSONNEL of the Legislative Commission 0! 
the State of New Jersey, created by the 192 
session to study the public schools and educa- 
tional institutions receiving support from the 
state and to recommend a program for future 
support, is as follows: Dr. Charles H. Elliott, 
coramissioner of education, and Robert Lynn 
Cox, Montclair, president of the State Board o! 
Education. Governor Moore announced the ®p- 
pointment of Marshall Van Winkle, of Jersey 
City; Richard Hartshorne, of Newark; Edward 
M. Waldron, of Newark, and Michael Hol- 
lander, of Newark. Dr. Elliott names as mem- 
bers of the commission John R. Wilson, of Pat 
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erson; Henry P. Miller, of Atlantie City, and 
Charles A. Heiss, of East Orange. Others pre- 
viously appointed are Senators Arthur Pierson, 
of Union; Blase Cole, of Warren; Albert B. 
McAllister, of Cumberland; Assemblymen Wal- 
ter H. Olden, of Mercer; Robert H. Woodruff, 
of Hackettstown, and Assemblywoman Agnes C. 
Jones, of Essex. 


Proressor JAMES E. Loven filed suit for 
100,000 in the Supreme Court on May 10 
against New York University. He asserts he 
was illegally discharged as professor of experi- 
mental psychology and methods on November 
91, thus being deprived of a salary of $7,200 
and his prospeets for a $2,400 Carnegie Foun- 
dation yearly pension, to which he would have 
been eligible in 1936. The New York Univer- 
sity laws provide that the majority of the coun- 
cil must vote for the dismissal of a professor 
and that he must have a week’s notice to pre- 
pare defense against specified charges, the bill 
of complaint says. The university answers, 
through Ralph Folks, as counsel, that Professor 
Lough was notified of the meeting of the uni- 
versity council, which considered his dismissal, 
but that he failed to attend. Dr. Lough became 
professor in New York University in 1901, was 
director of the summer school from 1904 to 1922 
and dean of the extra-mural division since 1908. 


Aw Associated Press despatch from New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, under date of May 15, re- 
ports that, “The quietude of the campus at Con- 
necticut College for Women, disrupted recently 
by clashes between President Benjamin T. Mar- 
shall and the faeulty of the English depart- 
ment, which ended with the former’s resigna- 
tion, Was again disturbed when it became known 
that eighteen members of the faculty had re- 
signed. Practically every department is repre- 
sented in the resignations. It also became 
known that parents of students have formed 
an organization, the avowed purpose of which 
is to cooperate in furthering the interests and 
ideals of the college, and that the first action 
of the new association was to adopt a resolution 
reaffirming confidence “in the wise administra- 
tion of President Marshall; our unwavering love 
and esteem of him; and our deep regret that 
cireumstanees have compelled him to tender his 
resignation.” “The original trouble at the col- 
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lege was between the president and faculty of 
the English department. When Marshall’s 
resignation was accepted by the board of 
trustees, the resignation of Professor John E. 
Wells, of the English department, was re- 
quested.” 


Despite the protests of students and repre- 
sentatives of Queens civie organizations, the 
New York City Board of Education, in plenary 
session on May 15, appointed Dr. Maurice E. 
Rogalin, of the Bronx, to the vacant principal- 
ship of the Jamaica Training School for 
Teachers instead of Dr. Joseph Cashman, at 
present head of the school’s annex. The vote 
stood five to two. “The Board of Education has 
dealt a serious blow to the merit system,” said 
Arthur S. Somers, who, with C. C. Mollenhauer, 
opposed the appointment of Dr. Rogalin. Both 
are Brooklyn members of the board. Mr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the board, is re- 
ported to have said, “We deeply regret that 
civic organizations have expressed themselves 
regarding the selection of Dr. Rogalin without 
studying the facts surrounding that choice. 
Nothing developed in the present controversy 
to make us believe that the carefully stimulated 
clamor should have influenced us to refuse to 
approve the selection of the Board of Superin- 
tendents.” 


AppuicaTions for assistant in personnel re- 
search to fill vacancies in the Research Divi- 
sion of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than June 26. The date 
for assembling of competitors will be stated on 
their admission cards, and will be about fifteen 
days after the close of receipt of applications. 
There are three grades of assistants. The 
entrance salaries are $1,860 a year for Grade 1 
positions, $2,400 a year for Grade 2 positions 
and $3,000 a year for Grade 3 positions. A 
probationary period of six months is required; 
advancement after that depends upon individual 
efficiency, increased usefulness and the occur- 
rence of vacancies in higher positions. The 
work in general will be to assist in research with 
a view to evaluating and improving methods of 
selection and placement and to developing new 
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technique in the construction and standardiza- 
tion of improved examinations and tests for 
entrance to and promotion in the Federal ser- 
vice. The duties of the positions of the two 
upper grades will include, in addition, studies 
in the technique of investigation work and in the 
development of training methods, as well as a 
study of the findings of personnel research un- 
dertaken outside of the commission, for the pur- 
pose of formulating principles of research. 
Competitors will be rated on a mental test and 
on their education and experience. 


Girts amounting to $1,500,000 have been 
made to the MeCormick Theological Seminary 
by Cyrus H. MeCormick, Harold F. MeCor- 
mick and their sister, Mrs. Emmons Blaine. The 
contributions are the nucleus for a $3,000,000 
expansion program to be completed in the next 
three years. Conforming with the request of 
the McCormick family, the directors have voted 
to change the name of the institution to the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago. 


THE public appeal of the University of West- 
ern Ontario for an endowment fund of $2,000,- 
000 is making good progress, and the university 
executives believe that it will be successful. At 
the conclusion of an intensive campaign, which 
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with the faculty and students. The lectures ar 
to be published by the college. 





DISCUSSION 


JOURNALISM VERSUS EDUCATION 
Epvucation and journalism are not as sympa. 
thetic toward each other as they might be, 
Journalism thinks that many things about edp- 
cation are dull. Right now it is not sure that 
the public is getting value received for its huge 
expenditures to maintain elementary, high 
school, junior college and university systems. 
Education thinks journalism is too commonly 
sensational and declares that its “average 
reader,” for whom it selects its stories and to 
whom it adapts its style of writing, is not rep- 
resentative of American average intelligence. 
It doubts the understanding and point of view 
of the typical reporter. The two fields of en- 
/deavor, which have the common goal of even- 
tually turning out a perfect American citizen, 
should try to understand each other a little 
better. 
Edueation can certainly furnish enlighteo- 
ment for journalism, but journalism has more 
than one secret of how to be interesting which 


had as its objective the collection of $1,000,000” .a,.ation could well learn and adopt. For 


in the city of London, Ontario, alone, the total 
had reached $700,000, and was still rising. At- 
tention is now to be directed to the 14 counties 
surrounding London, from which $1,000,000 is 
also to be asked. The $2,000,000 desired by the 
university does not provide for additions to the 
university plant, but only for auxiliary revenue 
to make the best use of the plant, which is mod- 
ern and of sufficient capacity for immediate 
needs. 

A airt of $50,000 has been made to Bryn 
Mawr College by Bernard Flexner, of New York 
City, to found the Mary Flexner Lectureship 
Fund, in honor of his sister, a graduate of the 
college. The income is to be used annually, or at 
longer intervals at the direction of the trustees, 
as an honorarium to be given to an American 
or foreign scholar distinguished in the fields of 


example, we quote the following from the an- 
nouncement of a book contest being conducted 
by a prominent magazine: 


Take any field or sector of knowledge as your 
province. Effectively organized and animated, 
truth is infinitely more romantie and more excit 
ing than fiction. 


This represents one of the freshest notes 0! 
American journalism. After a careful reading 
of it, a number of the pedagogues we went ‘0 
school to can be expected to ejaculate: “Is 
that so?” 

Many teachers may be aware of the truth of 
this passage, but our own observations force us 
to believe that they have a few more steps ' 
take before they have successfully incorporated 


the humanities, that is, in literature, philosophy, “ its value into their classroom methods. 


art, archeology and history. The lecturer is to 
be selected by the president of the college and is 
to be in residence for the purpose of contact 


The quotation expresses journalism’s famous 
doctrine of “human interest,” which, it is true 
has been translated into sensationalism by ™a"y 
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periodicals but which, like nearly everything 
else, is capable of both use and abuse. The 
“human interest” doctrine is essentially a view- 
point. As a viewpoint it resembles the out- 
look on life which was formerly held by certain 
types of philosophers—that the material world 
Joes not exist, exeept as sensed by human 
heings. For the journalist the great psychologi- 
cal truth—that to human beings the most in- 
teresting things on earth are the other human 
heings—is not only acutely realized but is daily 
practiced. He writes nearly everything from 
this viewpoint. Everything that is he discusses 


as seen by human beings, as acted by human 


< 


beings, as felt by human beings, as thought by 
human beings. As a recorder of the actions of 
men, he has little use for knowledge in the ab- 
stract. To him knowledge is interesting and 
significant, but in imparting it to others the 
most interesting thing about it is the story of 
how So-and-so found it out or makes use of it. 
If he writes objectively, “he,” “she” and “they” 
are the pronouns he employs for the subjects 
of his sentences, not the abstract “it.” “It” is 
dull. There is no emotion in “it.” 


Why is this? Beeause he writes to be read. 
As a bread-earner he knows that the great mass 
of humanity prefers this point of view and it is 


for such reading that they are willing to pay. 
But even as an idealist he favors such an out- 
look. If journalism is to be a constructive so- 
cial force, it must present material which will 
above all be read. There is no chance of in- 
fluenee without interested contact. From this 
point he starts. A thousand years from now, 
perhaps, he will be able to present less sensa- 
tional and more thoughtful material. On the 
other hand, it will indeed be the millennium 
when people cease to be human beings, inter- 
ested less in the human than in the abstract. 

Now there is a good deal of difference be- 
tween this point of view toward the impartation 
of knowledge and the one held by many teachers 
of boys and girls who fail to arouse the interest 
of their pupils in their respective subjects. 
Here is X, for instance, the impersonal physics 
instructor. He does his best to awaken the in- 
terest of pupils in the law of gravitation and he 
insists on the mathematies of it, but he neglects 
Sir Isaae Newton, the man and the discoverer, 
and all the interesting experiences he had while 
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he was formulating the law. If he is a slave to 
the text-book, the book is partly to blame be- 
cause it probably merely mentions the man’s 
name in connection with the law. Such a teacher 
perhaps can not understand why girls don’t 
like physies—when one reason is that they are 


always more interested in people than in things. 


If the subject was crammed full of “men,” they 
would undoubtedly be more interested. Nor is 
it true that boys are differently affected. While 
they, as a class, are more interested in things 
than girls, they, too, prefer to have the human 
interest behind the knowledge. 

Then there is that Pythagorean theorem which 
engineers declare about the most practical and 
useful of all in plane geometry. How many 
geometry students know anything about that 
chap, Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, who 
is credited with working it out and for whom 
it is named? Very few'of them probably know 
how it got its name, and yet if we could tell 
them something about him, could make them 
feel that the author of this famous problem was 
actually flesh and blood at one time and had his 
ambitions and disappointments, like the pupils 
themselves, interest would rise out of the prop- 
osition like the genii from the jar and that day’s 
lesson would be remembered for its human as- 
sociation, one of the greatest stick-tights in the 
human memory. 

We could multiply examples of this sort, but 
it isn’t necessary. The point has been illus- 
trated and a journalistic secret has been applied 
to the classroom. We have placed our finger 
on one of the reasons why the journalist con- 
siders education dull. 

Journalism:is very busy these days humaniz- 
ing knowledge. Dull abstracts of science are 
being rewritten and in the revisions human 
beings are acting the principal parts as they 
did in life. Biographies are now coming off the 
press which are more interesting than novels and 
which ieave a lasting impression on the reader’s 
mind because of their associations of historical 
fact to human interests. Now journalism 
wouldn’t be doing this if it were not a paying 
proposition. It is. People buy these books 
because their interests are aroused and they 
learn in a pleasurable fashion. Why can’t all 
text-book writers and teachers—education in 
other words—borrow this secret from journal- 
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ism for the glory of the educators themselves 
and for the greater happiness of the boys and 
girls? 
Cart G. MILLER 
LEWIS AND CLARK HIGH ScHOOL, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


INTERNATIONAL MORAL IDEAS 


THe Character Education Institution, 3770 
McKinley St., Washington, D. C., has received 
from the French ministry of education two 
hundred copies of the “Children’s Morality 
Code” in French. Arrangements for collabora- 
tion in research work on character education 
were made in the summer of 1925, M. Alexis 
Léaud being appointed correspondent. The 
first problem taken up was the determining 
of agreements and differences between the 
childhood morality of France and that of the 
United States. The Children’s Morality Code, 
on which the Character Education Institution 
has expended $30,000 of work in order to 
verify it as complete and adequate in its ex- 
pression of intelligent public opinion as to what 
moral ideas ought to be inculeated in the minds 
and hearts of children, was translated into 
French and submitted for study to M. Léaud 
and other French educationalists, with the re- 
sult that no important changes in ideas or in 
verbiage were considered necessary. The basic 
morality of the French civilization is the same 
as that of the United States. In all probability 
there is a common basic morality for all nations 
that have achieved civilization. The verbiage of 
the translation was given very careful attention 
in order that the children of France may have 
no difficulty in understanding the ideas, and all 
references to the United States were eliminated 
from the French edition. There is no right of 
origin for the morality contained in these codes, 
and the children would receive no benefit from 
personal assignment of credits for verbiage. 
Indeed, personal credit for the composition of 
the code in its present form could not possibly 
be given, since thousands of persons have co- 
operated with advice as to thought and verbiage. 
In France the same policy is being followed as 
in the United States in the publication, namely, 
a printer in Paris is sending out copies on 
orders received from the teachers and school 
authorities, the text being authorized by the 
ministry of education. M. Léaud has published 
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an explanatory article introducing this French 
children’s morality code in “Les Etudes Philos. 
ophiques et Pedagogiques.” Immigration into 
France since the war has been so large that the 
problem of “Frenchization” is important, and 
this children’s morality code may prove usefyl 
in the moral education which is required in the 
French schools. 

The department of public instruction of 
Mexico has been using for several years in the 
Mexican schools the children’s morality code in 
Spanish, which is identical with the United 
States code, and General Obregon, candidate for 
the next president, has issued a general state- 
ment emphasizing the necessity for the main- 
tenance of moral standards throughout Mexico 
as a basis for the development of Mexican ciy- 
ilization. It is recognized by M. Puig, Mexican 
minister of education, that the basie morality of 
Mexico is expressed in this Mexican children’s 
morality code, and is identical with that which 
furnishes the basis for the civilization of the 
United States and of France. 

MILTON FarrRcHILp 





QUOTATIONS 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY’! 

Ir was the thought of Judge Phillips to give 
to our youth the benefit of careful training dur- 
ing their early years. He knew that unless cor- 
rect habits of thought are formed ait the very 
outset of life they are not formed at all. Two 
great tests in mental discipline are aceuracy and 
honesty. It is far better to master a few sub 
jects thoroughly than to have a mass of gen- 
eralizations about many subjects. The world 
will have little use for those who are right only 
a part of the time. Whatever may be the 
standards of the classroom, practical life will 
require something more than 60 per cent. or 
70 per cent. for a passing mark. 

The standards of the world are not like those 
set by the faculty, but more closely resemble 
those set by the student body themselves. ‘They 


+ 


are not at all content with a member of the 


1 Concluding part of the address by President 
Coolidge given on May 19 on the occasion of the 
celebration of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 
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musical organizations who can strike only 90 
per cent. of the notes. They do not tolerate 
the man on the diamond who catches only 80 
per cent. of the balls. The standards which the 
student body set are high. They want accuracy 
that is wellnigh complete. 

They apply the same standards te candor and 
honesty. Bluff and pretense may be permitted 
in the classroom, but in their relations with each 
other students regard such practices with con- 
tempt, and those who resort to them are prop- 
erly considered to be‘cheap. They may be will- 
ine to view with considerable tolerance those 
who break the rules of the school, but they will 
not fail to mete out condemnation and penalty 
on those who break the rules of training. 

When the world holds its examinations it will 
require the same standards of accuracy and 
honesty which student bodies impose upon them- 
selves. Unless the mind is brought under such 
training and discipline as will enable it to ac- 
quire these standards at an early period, the 
grave danger inereases that they may never be 
acquired. 

It is for this reason that our secondary 
schools are of such great importance. When 
students now enter the college they are no 
longer of an impressionable age. Habits of 
thought have become fixed. The college can not 
altogether refashion its students. About the 
best it ean de is to earry them on in the course 
they have already begun. 

While the needs of our universities are very 
great, and every effort should be made to meet 
them, it does not seem that sufficient emphasis 
has been placed on the needs of our secondary 
schools, After all, they furnish the material 
that goes into our higher institutions. Their 
younger and more plastie students have even 
greater needs than those who are more mature. 
They ought to come under the influence of 
teachers of ability, character and sympathy. 

It may not be so diffieult to secure teachers 
who are proficient in certain subjects, but that 
is far from sufficient. Judge Phillips said very 
little concerning the scholarship of the master 
and his assistants, but he put a great deal of 
emphasis on their character. He was looking 
beyond the lessons of the classroom to the “real 
business of living.” 
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The hope which he expressed was that this 
school might be an example for others. That 
hope has been realized. This has long been 
recognized as one of the leading schools of our 
country. If the real needs of the students of 
such schools are to be met, if their teaching 
foree is to be adequate, reasonable endowments 
must be provided. 

In the remarkably successful efforts that have 
been made to raise funds for education too little 
attention has been given to our secondary 
schools. As they have led in many other diree- 
tions, the authorities and alumni of Phillips 
Academy have recently secured funds for the 
erection of buildings and the respectable re- 
muneration of its teaching foree. Those who 
have generously aided this effort have done a 
great public service. What has been done here, 
others could and should do. 

Next after his duty to his Maker, Samuel 
Phillips placed his duty to his country. He had 
served his fellow man in a legislative and a 
judicial capacity, and at the time of his death 
was Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth. 
But it is searecely to be considered that he 
thought duty to country consisted in holding 
publie office. He undoubtedly was concerned 
with the larger field of good citizenship. 

While it will always be necessary to give at- 
tention to the choice of publie officers, if good 
citizenship could be made to prevail, offices 
would very largely look after themselves. Al- 
though he was no doubt an unbending Federal- 
ist in his political life, he was still enough of a 
Revolutionist so that he was more interested in 
training young men for citizenship than in pre- 
paring them for public office. To his mind, 
faith in God was inseparable from faith in his 
country and faith in his fellow men. 

In these days, when there is so large an 
amount of delegated power, the danger increases 
that the average citizen may take too much for 
granted. Because the affairs of his country 
have been progressing satisfactorily, he may 
think nothing ean change their course. Such is 
not the case. When the country makes progress 
it is because some one gives it careful attention 
and direction, and because the people are con- 
tented, industrious and law-abiding, and as a 
whole are discharging their duties of citizenship. 
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When the cause of the Revolution still hung 
in the balanee, when the school was conducted 
in an abandoned earpenter shop, before our 
Federal Constitution had made our scattered 
Colonies into one nation, when authority was 
weak and all the future was uncertain, the 
patriots of that day offered life, fortune and 
honor in defense of their country. They did 
not doubt; they did not complain. They went 
forward, placing their hope on the sure support 
of liberty and justice, the improvement of agri- 
culture, industry and commerce and the advance 
of education. 

The day has come when we have seen their 
hope fulfilled, when we have seen their faith 
justified and when success has demonstrated the 
correctness of their theories. The general ad- 
vance made by our country is commensurate 
with the advance which has been made by Phil- 
lips Academy. As we behold it our doubts 
ought to be removed, our faith ought to be re- 
plenished. Our determination to make such 
sacrifices as are necessary for the common good 
ought to be strengthened. We may be certain 
that our country is altogether worthy of us. It 
will be necessary to demonstrate that we are 
worthy of our country. 





REPORTS 


ADMISSION TO THE COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


AT a recent meeting of the faculty of law of 
Columbia University important changes in the 
educational policy of the school were adopted. 
Beginning next year, the rules governing admis- 
sion to the school will be so administered as to 
limit admission to a carefully selected group 
who are believed fully qualified to comply with 
the standards of the school. Greater opportuni- 
ties will also be afforded for original and inde- 
pendent work by the more capable men in the 
school. 

During the last ten years there has been a 
large increase in the number of students attend- 
ing law schools. The increase has been unusu- 
ally large in New York. In six law schools ]o- 
eated in New York City, there are at present 
10,470 law students as compared with 6,225 in 
1923 and 2,705 in 1916. While this increase 
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has been greatest in those schools requiring only 
one or two years of college work as a condition 
of admission, there has been a similar expansion 
in many of the highest grade university |aw 
schools. For example, the present registration 
in the Harvard Law School is 1,534 as compared 
with 1,019 in 1923 and 789 in 1916. At Co. 
lumbia there are at present 812 law students as 
compared with 683 in 1923 and 534 in 1916. 
The entering class this year consisted of over 
400 men, an increase of 100 over the entering 
class last year. If the entering classes during 
the next few years continue to be no larger, 
there would be over 1,000 students in the law 
school in 1930. However, under the new rules 
of the Court of Appeals requiring two years of 
college work as a condition of admission to the 
Bar, the number of applicants for admission to 
Columbia Law School is almost certain to in- 
crease annually over a considerable period ot 
years. When one considers that there are now 
over 10,000 law students in New York City 
alone, it is really alarming to contemplate the 
situation which inevitably, will develop at Co- 
lumbia within a short time if the schoo! con- 
tinues to aecept all applicants who have com- 
pleted the required college work. Kent Hall is 
inadequate to accommodate the present numbers. 
But larger quarters alone would not meet the 
situation. It would be necessary further to sec- 
tionalize the classes, duplicate the library facili- 
ties and enlarge the teaching staff. Already the 
Columbia law faculty has trebled in size during 
the past decade. With limited funds for build- 
ings and books, and the great difficulty of find- 
ing large numbers of able men who are willing 
to accept teaching positions, further expansion 
would seriously impair the quality of work done 
in the school. 

While for many years the leading university 
law schools have restricted admission to college 
graduates or men who have completed at least 
three years of college work, this method of selee- 
tion has not proved wholly effective to exclude 
men who are not suited to the type of work done 
in the better schools. Both at Harvard and Co- 
lumbia large numbers of men with college de 
grees are excluded annually at the end of the 
first year because of unsatisfactory work. To 
permit these men thus to waste a year of their 
lives is not only unfortunate for them but ther 
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presence in the school seriously interferes with 
the work of the more capable students. If there 
is a practical way of detecting these men in ad- 
vance of their admission, no one would question 
the desirability of denying them admission. 
While the college record is some evidence of a 
man’s capacity and industry, it is not sufficiently 
trustworthy to form the basis of a selective 
process. An excellent college record indicates 
both capacity and industry, but a fair record 
does not necessarily indieate the lack of these 
qualities. Many of the best law students have 
been men who did only fair work in college 
either because of lack of interest or extra-cur- 
riculum activities. Furthermore, the standards 


of the different American colleges are so vari- 
able that high grades in one would represent no 
ereater educational accomplishments than fair 


grades in another. 

The Columbia law faculty has been study- 
ing this problem since 1921 and after long and 
careful experimentation it is believed that a 


way has been found for detecting in advance 
the men who are ineapable of complying with 
the standards of the school. Beginning in 1921 
and extending over a period of four years, an 


elaborate and carefully prepared examination 
caleulated to test the general capacities of the 
students to deal with abstractions and symbols 
was given to all the members of the entering 
classes. These papers were rated and at the 
end of three years the student’s grades in the 
law school were compared with his rating on 
the capacity test given at the beginning of his 
first year. The last of these tests was given in 


1924 to the elass which graduated in 1927. The 
results of this experiment show that over 90 
per cent. of the men who scored below a certain 
grade on the capacity test did poor work in law 
school. Many of them were either excluded 
from the school during the first and second 
years or else failed to graduate. This correla- 
tion remained almost constant over a period of 


four years, making it fairly certain that the 
capacity test was a reliable device for detecting 
in advance most of the men who were almost 
certain to do unsatisfaetory work. Of course, a 
high seore on the eapacity test does not guar- 
antee successful work in law school. A man 
with capacity may do poor work because of lack 
of interest or because of outside activities. But 
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the capacity test does indicate whether the stu- 
dent is capable of doing satisfactory work. 
The law faculty is convinced, after much 
study and experimentation, that a man with a 
poor college record, who also makes a low score 
on a capacity test, is almost certain to fail in 
the law school. If those men lacking the nee- 
essary capacity were eliminated in advance, by 
far the greater portion of the men who now fail 
to do satisfactory work would be kept out of 
the schoo] and, to this extent, the work of the 
school would be more profitable to those who 
are admitted. It is not proposed to change the 
rule that only college graduates or men who 
have completed at least three years of college 
work are eligible for admission, but all appli- 
cants will be required to take a capacity test in 
addition to submitting transcripts of their col- 
lege records. Only those applicants will be ad- 
mitted who, on the basis of the college records, 
the scores made on the capacity test and such 
other pertinent data as may be available, give 
promise of doing thoroughly satisfactory work. 
While the exclusion of the large group of 
students who now fail to do satisfactory work is 
most desirable, it is equally important that 
greater opportunity for independent and origi- 
nal work should be given the men of exceptional 
ability. The present system of formal class- 
room discussion with large groups while, per- 
haps, adequate to meet the needs of the average 
student, operates to retard the growth of the 
brilliant man. Even though the student body 
be limited in size and selected with the greatest 
care, there will always be a few men in every 
class who can accomplish much more in a given 
time than the majority of their fellows. It is 
difficult to see why such men should be held back 
because of the lesser capacities of their elass- 
mates, but such is the result of subjecting the 
entire group to a more or less standardized 
course of instruction irrespective of the varying 
capacities of the individuals. In order to afford 
greater opportunity for the exceptional men, the 
faculty has decided to offer during the seeond 
and third years informal] instruction in various 
fields of the law to small groups of students who, 
on the basis of their previous work in the law 
school, have demonstrated their exceptional abil- 
ity. These groups will be limited in size to five 
or ten men in each group who will engage 
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largely in independent work under the guidance 
of the members of the faculty. 

It is believed that the combination of the se- 
lective process calculated to eliminate the unfit, 
and more elastic educational opportunities for 
the fit, will make possible the better training of 
those who are admitted. Furthermore, the in- 
creasing necessity of a better understanding by 
lawyers and judges of the more important eco- 
nomic, social and political factors which condi- 
tion the law, makes it imperative that the study 
of the law should be focused against its social, 
economic and political background. Any at- 
tempt thus to broaden the scope of legal educa- 
tion will require the inclusion of more subject- 
matter within the curriculum than has hereto- 
fore been the case. This can not be done 
effectively except with smaller groups composed 
of high-grade students. While these changes 
will result in a smaller student body, it is the 
price which must be paid if legal education is 
to be improved. After all, no one school can 
educate all types and grades of lawyers. Cer- 
tainly there is a need for at least a few schools 
which provide adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for the more promising men. 

Youne B, SmitH 


New York, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1928 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


STUDENT TEACHERS AND THE THUR- 
STONE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION 

Av the University of California all students 
who wish to enroll in the course in supervised 
teaching, preliminary to state certification, are 
required to take an intelligence examination. 
Until the present year the one most commonly 
used has been the Army Alpha test. In the fall 
of 1927, however, a more recently devised test 
was employed, i.e., the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination (1927 edition), which is published 
by the American Council on Education. 

This test consists of five different sub-tests, 
each one of which is designed to indicate the 
student’s mental alertness in a particular field. 
Tests 1 and 5 are the “completion” test and the 
“opposites” test, respectively, which call for a 
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knowledge of the English language and associa. 
tive power in its use. Test 4 is an “arithmetic” 
test, involving reasoning ability. Test 3 is a, 
“analogies” test, which demands close analysis 
in the field of drawings. Finally, Test 2 is an 
“artificial language” test, requiring both accy. 
rate analysis and synthesis in the linguistic felq 

The Thurstone test was originally designed for 
use with college freshmen. Accordingly, tenta- 
tive norms have been established on the basis 
scores made by 5,077 freshmen, enrolled in ff. 
teen colleges and universities. The range of pos- 
sible scores on the test, however, is so great that 
it was thought feasible to try it out at the Uni- 
versity of California with students who had 
been in the university four years preliminary to 
their work in supervised teaching. The results 
have seemed to justify its use with these older 
students, and there are some interesting points 
of comparison with the norms as established for 
freshmen. At the present time a detailed study 
of the entire problem is being carried on by 
several graduate students in the department o! 
education. This discussion gives only a few o! 
the outstanding facts. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ToTAL Scores 


A perfect score on the test is 363. Table | 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SCORES ON THURSTONE 
7 EDITION) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION (1927 











Seore Number student teachers 
280-299 ” sy 
260-279 2 
240-259 6 
220-239 13 
200-219 38 
180-199 38 
160-179 53 
140-159 62 
120-139 44 
100-119 19 
80-— 99 15 
60-— 79 5 





Total 296 





shows how the scores made by 296 student teach- 
ers are distributed along the scale, ranging from 
73 at the lower limit to 284 at the top. Consi¢- 
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ering the maximum seore of 363, one sees at a 
glance that there is still room at the upper end 
of the seale for even much higher scores than 
were made by the best of the student teachers. 
It is also evident from the wide range that there 
is great variation and manifestation of indi- 
vidual differences in mental alertness as shown 
by the test. The median score of 161 represents 
the average achievement of the group as a whole, 
while the middle 50 per cent. of scores range 
from 137 to 192. 


Mepran Score on Eacu Test 


Now let us compare the median scores of the 
student teachers on each sub-test and on the test 
as a whole with those of the 5,077 college fresh- 
men. Table II shows that the greatest advan- 


TABLE II 


MepiaNn Scores or SrupeENt TEACHERS ws. 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 





Median scores 





296 5,077 
Student College 
teachers freshmen 


Test 








Completion eaiad 36 26 
Artificial language ~..... 30 24 
Analogies 34 30 
Arithmetic 28 24 
Opposites 39 21 

Total 161 129 





tage held by the student teachers is in the com- 
pletion and opposites tests, both of which involve 
knowledge of the English language. The other 
three tests seem to indicate less superiority on 
the part of student teachers, but the gain is still 
a definite one. The total score shows clearly the 
aggregate of superiority on the part of the older 
students, their median score being 32 points 
higher than that of the college freshmen. 


PERCENTILE RANK OF MEDIAN SCORES 


The mere comparison of raw scores, however, 
as given in the above paragraph, can not tell 
the full story of conditions as they are, unless 
we know what those scores stand for in general 
rank or level of the groups compared. Hence 
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we need to determine how far up in the scale 
of 5,077 freshmen scores we can place the 
average score of our 296 student teachers. 
Table III gives these data. Here we see that 


TABLE III 


MEDIAN Scores oF STUDENT TEACHERS IN TERMS 
OF PERCENTILE RANK AMONG COLLEGE 











FRESHMEN 
Percentile 
rank of 
Median student 
score of teachers’ 
Test 296 student — 
teachers among 
5,077 college 
freshmen 
Completion 36 Fis 
Artificial language....... 30 66 
Analogies ..... ne 34 64 
ON EEE 28 58 
TD pecrerricenne 39 84 
, ane 161 .76 





in the completion test the median score of the 
student teachers rises to the 80 per cent. level 
of the 5,077 college freshmen. This means that 
only 20 per cent. of these freshmen made a score 
which was equal to the median (or average) 
score of the 296 student teachers. An even 
higher mark was reached by the student teachers 
in the opposites test, where their median score 
represents a percentile rank of .84 among the 
college freshmen. In the artificial language and 
analogies tests the scores of the older students 
approximate those of the upper third of college 
freshmen; while in the arithmetic test they are 
only slightly above the median of freshmen. 
The median total score of student teachers (161) 
corresponds approximately to the upper quartile 
of college freshmen (.76); in other words, only 
about 24 per cent. of the freshmen made a score 
which was equal to that of the general average 
of the student teachers. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDY 
(i) Since student teachers are a selected 
group who have survived for a period of four 
years, it is to be expected that the average of 
their scores would be higher than that of college 
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freshmen. Elimination of the less capable has 
been in progress, with the result that those re- 
maining reach a superior level of accomplish- 
ment on any test. The comparison of data as 
given above establishes this fact in the present 
instance. 

(2) The determination of the specific fields in 
which such superiority is or should be manifest 
is not so simple a matter. The present study 
seems to indicate that the highest comparative 
rank occurs in those fields which involve a gen- 
eral knowledge of the English language. Prob- 
lems requiring a close analysis of either words 
or drawings show less superiority, while reason- 
ing ability in the field of arithmetic seems to re- 
main approximately at freshmen level. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the vast 
majority of our student teachers come from the 
college of letters and science, with most of whom 
the training of four years has included a large 
share of wide and diversified reading. This 
factor places the student at a distinct advantage 
in any test involving knowledge of words. To 
such an extent training would certainly enter 
in to influence the seore of the student who has 
the innate ability to profit by the four years’ 
experience. The test as a whole, however, is 
designed to be a test of inherent mental alert- 
ness rather than of training; hence the closer 
analytical and reasoning powers called for in 
three of the sub-tests would not be expected to 
show so great a superiority over freshmen status 
as do the vocabulary tests. 

(3) Even though the test results are higher 
for student teachers as a whole than for college 
freshmen, we find within the group a wide range 
from lowest to highest score. Just what this 
variation means is not determined as yet. What 
is the significance of a score of 73 as contrasted 
with one of 284 in the consideration of these 
young people as embryo teachers? Some at- 
tempt has already been made by other investi- 
gators to determine the relationship between 
intelligence test scores and suecess in student 
teaching; additional study is being made in con- 
nection with the present data. Much more, how- 
ever, will need to be done in both the analysis 
of the factors involved in teaching and in the 
further development of suitable tests before any 
conclusions can be reached. 
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(4) A final word as to the use of the test re. 
sults must not be overlooked. While they do 
give some indication of the mental alertness of 
the student, they are not considered by any 
means final in the evaluation of a student-teach- 
er’s ability. Scholarship records and other eyi- 
dences of general ability or special talent are 
used in conjunction with the test scores. It js 
only on the basis of all available data regarding 
the student that assignment can be made or 
counsel can be given. 

If the accumulation of all such data is cop. 
sistent, then there is no reason why we should 
not use it for all it is worth in the training of 
student teachers just as we do in the school 
training of boys and girls in the elementary 
and high-school grades. The mind that works 
rapidly and accurately demands a type of ap- 
proach which is different from that needed by 
the slow, plodding worker. The student teacher 
who finds it difficult to absorb new ideas or to 
adjust himself to a new situation will need 
supervision that takes this factor into considera- 
tion—a supervision of lesson planning and of 
technique that goes with him carefully every 
step of the way until he is able to see clearly 
the road ahead; while the student who is quick 
to grasp and to apply the ideas presented to him 
may be safely given a richer experience and a 
greater freedom in seeing it through. With 
both types the element of personality enters in 
as a positive factor for help or for hindrance in 
his work, and frequently the student who is less 
capable academically has a wealth of personal 
attractiveness and power which may force his 
academic deficiency into the background. Let 
us capitalize whatever we find in the lives and 
abilities of these young people. Some will 
forge ahead almost or quite without our help, 
others will need constant assistance all along the 
way, still others may need to be dissuaded from 
entering the teaching profession and to be 
steered in another direction. But all of them 
need an understanding, friendly contact with 
those who have traveled the road before them 
and who can give intelligent, helpful counsel 
that will consider, in each particular ease, the 
personal equation. 

Exvise H. Martens 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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